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Mass screening may follow discovery in appendix 

New CJD shock 


Chance 
to track 
killer 
disease 


Jmiim MaOde 


T HE Govern- 
ment may be 
forced to carry 
out mass 
screening for 
the human 
form of BSE 
Following the chance discov- 
ery of evidence of the disease 
in a patient who had his ap- 
pendix removed in routine 
surgery. 

The man showed no out- 
ward signs of the disease at 
the timi> but died three years 
later ^i« p in y in g the ap paiifeg 
symptoms of new-variant 
Creutzfeirit-Jakob Disease — 
dementia, aggression and loss 
of bodily con troL 
So for it has been impossi- 
ble to confirm diagnosis of the 
disease until after death, 
when fhR brain is examined. 

The Government now has 
the chance to track the expo- 
sure of the population to bo- 
vine spongiform encephalopa- 
thy (BSE) in the late 1980s and 
the risk they were at before 
potentially infective beef 
began to he removed from the 
human food chain. 

Ministers have approved a 
review of thousands of labora- 
tory specimens of appendices 
and tonsils which are rou- 
tinely kept in hospital labora- 
tories after removal. 

If they And signs of nv-CJD 
— which has killed 27 people 
since May 1995 — in just one 
more sample then mass 
^screening of patients about to 
ive their appendix or tonsils 
u' ■emoved will take place. 
^Researchers are preparing 
procedures and ethical rules 
for the initial studies, which ■ 
will he funded by the Medical 
Research Council. 

If tests on patients are auth- 
orised, It is probable they— or 
parents in the case of children 
— would be asked for permis- 
sion. Guidance on whether to 
teD them the results has still to 
be considered because the dis- 
ease is incurable. 

The case behind the latest 
twist in the saga involved 
Tony Barrett d coastguard. 
He had his appendix removed 
at Torbay hospital, in Devon, 
in September 1995, eight 
months before displaying any 
signs of nv-CJD and nearly 
three years before he died. 

Mr Barrett complained of 



Thousands ofhuman appendices, which are kept in hospitals after removal, are to he Investigated fen: signs of nv-CJD photograph: science photo library 


numbness in his thee and 
right band in May 1996. In 
April 1997, he was treated for 
depression and later he be- 
came hyperactive and aggres- 
sive. This was followed by in- 
termittent deafness, blurred 
speech and unsteadiness. He 
died in Derriford hospital, 
Plymouth, last June. A 
research letter about his case, 
although he will not be 
nam ed, and the suggested 
screening of specimens is ex- 
pected to be published In The 
Lancet medical journal. 

After bis death, doctors ex- 
amined his appendixand 
found a rogue protein associ- 
ated with nv-CJD. Samples 


from 44$00 appendectomies 
and 800,000 tonsillectomies 
carried out each year are rou- 
tinely kept by hospital 
laboratories. 

Last night the Govern- 
ment’s rfifef medical officer. 
Sir Kenneth Caiman, said 
there would be no immediate 
change of health or BSE con- 
trols. But officials are anx- 
ious for repeat tests on other 
appendices “to see what it 
means. Its significance is not 
clear. We cannot overstate 
that. 

“If we do a test on appendi- 
ces and do not find any th in g , 
it is only partly reassuring. 
All this will do is give us a 


preliminary view of what is 
going on in the population as 
a whole.* 

The testing of previous 
samples would be done anon- 
ymously but if another posi- 
tive case was discovered, the 
Government would switch to 
’"pro-active mode” and ask 
permission to test people’s ap- 
pendices and to n sils before 
surgery. 

However, Initial checks 
may not uncover farther ex- 
amples because of the small 
number of nv-CJD victims in 
a population of 50 million. 

At present there is no treat- 
ment to “modulate” the dis- 
ease as there Is with HIV and 


AIDS, for instance, although 
work on simple, reliable and 
effective tests for tbe disease 
and drugs to block Its pro- 
gress is under way. 

Sir Kenneth said: “Minis- 
ters are fully aware of the 
background to this ar yl all the 
consequences. They [support] 
the wish to pick up the oppor- 
tunity to look at the preva- 
lence in the population.” 

Health chiefs in the South- 
west are also concerned that 
surgical equipment used to 
remove Mr Barrett’s appen- 
dix was used in subsequent 
operations after cleaning and 
sterilisation. Surgical instru- 
ments used on known or sus- 


pected nv-CJD patients are 
meant to he destroyed. 

Sir Kenneth said yesterday 
the risk of contamination was 
minimal, but a helpline will 
be opened today for patients 
seeking reassurance. ’It is a 
very unlikely mode of trans- 
mission . , . Advisers consider 
the risk is minimal," he said. 
A further review of decon- 
tamination and disposal pro- 
cedures was under way but 
“no action is anticipated at 
this stage” 

South and West Devon 
Health Authority said: “Our 
advice Is that there is no evi- 
dence that other patients are 
at risk." 


Expensive soccer imports help widen UK trade gap 


Mark Atkinson 
and Hark MOmt 


J AAP ST AM, Manchester 
United's new £10 million 
man from PSV Eindho- 
ven, Is now playing for the 
Reds. From next month, how- 
ever, any further foreign sign- 
ings at Old Trafford or else- 
where In the Premier League 
w01 be helping to push Brit- 
ain's trade deficit Into the 
red, too. 

For the first time govern- 
ment number crunchers at 
the Office of National Statis- 
tics will include transfer mar- 
ket riding s in the nation's 
balance sheet. 

In the past, football transfer 


fees were too trivial to be in- 
cluded in the national ac- 
counts. But with £70 million 
worth of talent joining tbe 
En glish Premier League since 
June, tbe numbers have be- 
come too big to ignore. 

The question is just how 
the likes of Messrs Stain, Pier- 
luigi Ogirng hi and Dietmar 
Hamann will be treated in the 
statistics. Will they 
Join “erratic items” such as 
precious stones and aircraft? 
Or will they be "Invisibles" 
like tourism or financial 
services? 

The answer will depend on 
how the (dubs themselves 
treat their star signings: 
whether in the arcane lan- 
guage of accountants they are 
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regarded as intangible assets 
— which would put them in 
the quarterly balance of pay- 
ments figures, covering trade 


In goods and services as well 
as other financial transfers — 
or whether they are counted 
as providers of a service. 


That would see them recorded 
in tbe narrower monthly 
trade figures. 

Either way, tbe impact is 
likely to be negative, given 
Britain’s tendency to import 
more players than it exports. 

Figures published yester- 
day showed the trade gap is 
widening sharply due to the 
strength of tbe pound, which 
makes British exports less 
competitive in world mar- 
kets, and the Asian financial 
crisis. The deficit of more 
than £5.6 b illio n In tbe first 
half of 1998 was the worst for 
eight years. Recording the 
outflow of cash for foreign 
football signings can only 
make an already deteriorat- 
ing situation worse. 


The decision to include 
football transfer fees in the 
national accounts for the first 
time is part of a wider rang- 
ing review of the way the fig- 
ures are compiled. "We try to 
keep up with events In the 
real world,” said an ONS 
official. 

The level of recent deals are 
equivalent to the UK’s annual 
imports from Trinidad (Aston 
Villa got Dwight Yorke cheap 
when they bought him from 
there for £120,000 nine years 
ago) or double the annual im- 
ports of lemons. Given the 
performances of some sign- 
ings from abroad that is 
enough said about lemons. 
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‘Sleight of 
hand’ in 
waiting 
list fall 


David Brincflo, Social 
Sendees Correspondent 





INISTERS yester- 
day conjured a sta- 
tistical sleight of 
hand as crafty as 
any thing by their Conserva- 
tive predecessors, to demon- 
strate that NHS waiting lists 
in England are foiling at a re- 
cord rate and have plunged 
45,000 in three months. 

Instead of publishing fig- 
ures for the quarter to tbe eod 
of June, in the usual way, the 
Department of Health pro- 
duced more favourable data 
for the four months to the end 
of July. 

Frank Dobson, the Health 
Secretary, went farther by Ig- 
noring April — when waiting 
lists rose — In order to show 
the 45,000 foil over the rest of 
the four-month period. 

Tbe legerdemain angered 
Evan Harris, Liberal Demo- 
crat health spokesman and a 
former GP. He said: ‘It’s pure 
abuse of statistics: they are 
just not comparing like with 
like” 

The move also caused 
raised eyebrows among 
health economists that the 
Government Statistical Ser- 
vice, which prides itself on 
impartiality, had co-operated 
with such an unannounced 
and fundamental nhang p in 
its data series. 

In opposition, Labour 
repeatedly accused the Tory 
government of manipulating 
waiting list figures. Even yes- 
terday, Mr Dobson was stress- 
ing in interviews that Labour 
left the figures to statisticians 
who were free from political 
influence and would never 
“fiddle" the results. 

As he proclaimed the 45,000 
fan, the minister said the fig- 
ures were “fall ing foster than 
at any time in the history of 
the health service". 


The waiting list issue is of 
paramount Importance for 
Labour because of its “early 
pledge” to cut by 100,000 the 

total it inherited of 1,131,200. 
In fact the total has risen to 
1,267.200, having peaked at 
1,312,700 at the end of April. 

Had yesterday’s figures 
been presented in the usual 
way, a quarterly foil of 10,000 
would have been reported, 
and three of the eight health 
regions — Northern and 
Yorkshire, North Thames and 
West Midlands — would have 
been shown to have longer 
queues. By adding July, all 
regions are shown to have cut 
their queues and the overall 
fall over four months is 
shown to be 30,400. 

In Mr Dobson’s separate 
statement however, the foil is 
presented as half as much 
again by taking no account of 
April — when the total list 
rose 15,000 — and calculating 
a quarterly figure based on 
May, June and July. 

The four-month figures are 
being justified on grounds 
that ministers henceforth in- 
tend to publish monthly wait- 
turn to page 2, column 1 
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The facts of life. 

Prepare yourself 
for a shock. 


You may be paying well over tbe odds 
for your fixed term or mortgage 
protection life cover, and one quick phone 
call to Direct Line could change all that. 
Don’t say we didn't tell you. 


Male 35 next birthday non-smoker— monthly premium*. 

Sum itnivd ,£100.000 
20 year term 

Per Annum 

Total paid over 
20 year term 

Saving with 
Direct Line 

Direct Line 

£20220 

£4044.00 

- 

Abbey National life 

£272.64 

£5452.80 

£1408.80 

Nationwide Life 

£294.00 

£5880.00 

£1836.00 
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Chernomyrdin appeals for aid as West decries Moscow debt plan and leading bank collapses 

Russia in emergency talks with IMF 


James Meek and 

Tom WMMiause In Moscow, 

and Larry BOott 


T HE Russian prime 
minister, Viktor 
Chernomyrdin, flew 
to Crimea In 
Ukraine last night 
Tor emergency talks with the 
bead of the International 
Monetary Fund as the crash- 
ing rouble and the collapse of 
a leading bank pushed Russia 
further into chaos. 

With Western bankers 
rounding on Moscow over its 
plans to reschedule some 


$40 billion (£24 billion) of 
debt, and the stock market in 
free fall, Mr Chernomyrdin 
last night desperately sought 
more aid from the IMF and 
leading industrial countries . 

The recalled prime minis- 
ter is due to make a televised 
appeal to the nation within 
days, mounting specula- 
tion that President Boris Yelt- 
sin's time is running out 

The trip by the IMF head, 
Michel Camdessus, to meet 
Mr Chernomyrdin and the 
leaders of the former Soviet 
republics Ukraine and Be- 
larus — which have been 
sucked into the Russian eco- 


nomic crisis — was kept 
secret until the last minute. 

As the rouble plumbed new 
lows against the dollar yester- 
day, the central bank de- 
clared the trade null and void 
and said It would no longer 
spend its dwindling reserves 

to support the currency. 

The first big banking col- 
lapse since rouble devalua- 
tion was announced yester- 
day when Bank Imperial, the 
13th biggest bank, had its 
licence withdrawn. 

Deutschmark trade yester- 
day suggested the rouble 
would have fallen to almost 14 
against the dollar, a loss of 


more than 100 per cent in 10 

days and a clear signpost on 
the road to hyperinflation. 

Tr ading in the Ukrainian 
currency, the hrynva, was 
haHfti on the Kiev exchange 
yesterday as bankers scram- 
bled for dollars. In neo-Soviet 
Belarus the local currency 
has fallen about 600 per cent 
in recent months. 

In Russia price rises acceler- 
ated yesterday, many hanks 
and exchange booths were 
closed and depositors queued 
at branches stfll open to with- 
draw cash. 

One Russian advertising ex- 
ecutive said; ‘Tve lost a huge 


contract No one Is doing 
business. How can they? 
What price should they trade 
at? What currency should 
they use? You can't use the 
dollar because it’s officially il- 
legal And the rouble?" 

A Moscow-based British 
economist, A1 Breach, said 
Ho— ia canid not now rule out 
general default on its foreign 
debts. “If you default on nm* 
set of debts, why not default 
on all of them?" he said. 

Calls for Mr Yel tsin to quit 
grew more insistent yester- 
day. Gennady Seleznyov, 
chairman of the lower house 
of parliament, the state Duma. 


said deputies had drafted a 

law guaranteeing any retiring 
president 10-year membership 
of the upper house. This 
would make him immune 
from prosecution — tfi r>r| gh 
not his family or associates. 

Mr CherTKanyrdin’s options 
were narrowing to radical al- 
ternatives yesterday — essen- 
tially whether to govern with 
or without parliament. 

The Communist-led alli- 
ance, without whose support 
Mr Chernomyrdin cannot le- 
gally be confirmed as bead of 
government, firmed up its de-' 
mauds: Mr Yeltsin’s resigna- 
tion; a sharp «*angw of eco- 


nomic course involving tariff 
barriers, closer economic in- 
tegration with ex-Soviet 
republics and increased rou- 
ble investment in industry, 
and constitutional changes to 
turn Russia into a parliamen- 
tary republic. . _ 

Aske d yesterday whether 
changing the constitution 
would not take up too much 
timn the Communist leader, 
Gennady Zyuganov, said: “An 
emergency situation de m a nd s 
emergency measures. They 
ran be taken in three days by 

tire houses of parliament." 

He his alliance would 
support only a government 


that "clearly and definitely 
SouncS galled moneter- 

^IfMr^tsin were, to step 

down or give his backing, and 

the security forces werebe- 
hind him, Mr Chernomyrdin 
could dissolve the Duma and 

impose draconian me^ures 

toiestore order. The arrival 
in Moscow yesterday of the 
former general Alexander 
Lebed, who governs Krasno- 
yarsk in Siberia, spawned 
rumours of a Chernomyrdin- 
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Helen Carter 


G eneral survival, 
an illiterate 11- 
year-old with 
shonlder-length 
hair, yesterday won the 
right to stay in his tree 
home above affluent Epsom 
in Surrey fbr at least an- 
other five weeks. 

Master Snrvlval. for- 
merly Matthew Williams, 
may not be able to read or 
write — as befits one who 
has not been to school fbr 
three years — but he can 
speak. Not that he was 
allowed to do so at the High 
Court in London. 

‘•I don’t think it’s fair 
they wouldn’t let me talk.” 
he said after the hearing. “I 
was going to say that I’m 
here because I want to save 
the sliver birches and the 
woodland. My friends tike 
the green and come and 
play in the woodland. I 
don’t want all that to come 
to an end because the trees 
have been chopped down to 
make a road.” 

Epsom and Ewell council 
won an order last week to 
remove him and 25 envi- 
ronmentalists — among 
them his mother. Earth 
Goddess (formerly Lor- 
raine). and 14-year-oid 
brother, Luke (Just Luke) — 
from the site earmarked for 
the road scheme. 

But the court yesterday 


granted the eco- warriors a 
stay of execution at the 
three-acre copse where 
they have built tree homes 
and benders, until the 
Court of Appeal hears their 
case on October 1. 

Master Survival was 
planning to use as the basis 
of his appeal Agenda 21 of 
the Rio Earth Summit, 
which upholds the rights iff 
children to he heard on en- 
vironmental issues. 

But Mr Justice Astill said 
the boy was too young to 
speak under English law 
and he was instead repre- 
sented by his colleague. 
General Disaster. 

Mr Disaster said: “He is 
entitled to speak under in- 
ternational children’s 
rights legislation and it is 
essential that he can speak 
to protect the planet. He 
doesn't need anyone else to 
speak fbr him. 

“He is a role model for his 
generation and he has a 
very high IQ. All he wants 
I to do is save the planet for 
future generations.” 

Ms Goddess said: “I think 
we are a lot better off living 
in a tree bouse than a coun- 
cil estate In Kingston, 
where we used to live. That 
place was just a haven for 
drugs and crime. Matthew 
understands the value of 
the park as a place everyone 
should he able to enjoy.” 

Master Survival dropped 
out of school after falling 


Woodland home . . . Young eco-warrior General Survival in the Epsom trees to be chopped down to make way fbr a road 


behind on his lessons at his 
Kingston primary. He 
spends his days climbing 
trees, picking up litter and 
helping to dig tunnels.' 

He is being taught to read 
by campaigner Nigel VeaL 
“1 would like to think that 
he will be representing the 


childr en of the world in the 
appeal,” said Mr Veal. 
"This Is the only green 
space in the centre of town 
and most of the residents 
don't want it to disappear.” 

Epsom councillor Eber 
Kington said: “It can’t be 
right that a group of out- 


siders has come in and im- 
posed its will on the resi- 
dents of the borough. 

“I do not thigk this 11- 
year-old is leading the cam- 
paign and it is disgraceful 
that he can’t read or write. 
He should not be paraded 
as some kind of hero.” 


Tm here 
because! 
want to save 
the silver 
birches and 
the woodland. 
My friends 
like the 
green and 
come and 
play in the 
woodland. 

I don’t want 
all that 

to come to an 
end because 
the trees 
have been 
chopped 
down to make 
a road’ 


Matthew 
Williams, alias 
General Survival 
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S CHOLARS may soon be 
able to reconstruct what 
Geoffrey Chaucer in- 
tended when he wrote his 
Nth-century masterpiece The 
Canterbury Tales. 

Four researchers from 
three universities report in 
the magazine Nature today 
that they have constructed an 
evolutionary tree based on 
computer analysis of S3 early 
versions of the Wife of Bath’s 
Prologue. It throws new light 
on the feisty survivor of 
serial marriage, and leads 
scholars nearer to discover- 
ing which might have been 
the original text 
Chaucer died in 1400, before 
the invention of printing, and 
be never finished The Canter- 
bury Tales. The work was 
copied and recopied by hand. 
Inevitably, mistakes were in- 


troduced. By 1500 there were 
at least 88 different versions 
and 25.000 pages of text 

Scholars have for a century 
or more tried to compile a de- 
finitive edition. But that en- 
tailed identifying which 
manuscripts were the oldest 
Until the computer age Che 
job was too huge to complete. 

Then evolutionary biolo- 
gists recognised the same an- 
cestry problem they face in 
their discipline. Family char- 
acteristics are passed on 
through DNA. But DNA mu- 
tates over generations, and 
mistakes are introduced in 
copying. So family links in 
humans and in animal 
species are established 
through analysis of "copying 
mistakes” revealed by DNA 
fingerprinting. 

Peter Robinson of De Moot- 
fort University said: “Chau- 
cer left a pretty terrible mess 
behind him when he died, and 
we have got to try to recon- 


struct what that mess was 
and create something that 
people can sensibly read.” 

Christopher Howe, a bio- 
chemist at the University of 
Cambridge and one of The 
Canterbury Tales Project 
team, said: “I was talking to 
friends about their work on 
tracing the origins of manu- 
scripts when it struck me that 
I was doing exactly the same 
thing tracing the origins of 
new species.” 

The project, a cooperation 
between British and United 
States universities, used a 
DNA analysis technique de- 
veloped in the past 10 years to 

show the kinship of all mod- 
ern humans to one woman 
who may have lived in Africa 
more than 200.000 years ago. 

But tt has barely begun. Dr 
Robinson said: "As we’ve taken 
eight years to get through 
about 10 per cent of The Canter- 
bury Tabes, we expect to be 
busy for a long while." 


'Sleight of hand’ over waiting list figures 


continued from page 1 
ing list statistics. Calculation 
of monthly totals is said to 
have been requested by NHS 
managers, but the Govern- 
ment may also hope it will di- 
lute interest in the statistics. 

A Health Department 
spokesman said: “As we were 
making this change anyway, 
and the July figures were 


available, it seemed to make 
sense to include them.” 

While ministers are un- 
doubtedly relieved that "the 
supertanker has turned", as 
Mr Dobson put it, it remains a 
huge challenge to cut the total 
by a further 238,000 before the 
next general election. 

Chantrey Vellacott. an ac- 
countancy company which 


specialises In waiting Ust 
analysis, yesterday gave the 
minister “little or no chance” 
of achieving his first goal of 
getting the total below the 
level he inherited by next 
spring. 

Mr Dobson said on, BBC 
radio that he did not “give a 
stuff” what 'two-bit accoun- 
tants” thought. 


Review 


Jonathan Romney 


The Book of Life 

Edinburgh Film Festival 

S prophesied by Hal 
/ \ Hartley, the Apocalypse 
f Ywffl com e when Jesus 
flies Into JFK in search of The 
Book holding the names of the 
redeemed. The book is an 
Apple Mac Fowerboob, of 
course, and it only takes a 
double-click to unfasten the 
seals that will summon 
plague, pestilence and the ris- 
ing of the dead souls 3ut first, 
the Messiah must engage in 
negotiations with uptown law- 
yers. a breed especially be- 
loved of the Almighty. 

The Book of Life, an hour- 
long vignette, is Hartley all 
over. Jesus Is played by the 
director’s craggy-faced, im- 
passive regular Martin Dono- 
van as a charismatic, care- 
worn executive in a business 
salt His brisk, glamorous per- 
sonal assistant, Mary Magda- 
lene, ia played to rather 
wooden effect by avaoi-rock 
queen PJ Harvey. Satan is hi 
town too, a shambling lounge 
lizard. Played by Thomas Jay 
Ryan, with an appealingly 
sh aggy Tom Walts edge, it's 
Satan who provides the film's 
pithiest moments. But isn't 
that always the way? 

The Book of Life is a new 


departure for Hartley only In 
terms of the visuals. Shot with 
High-Definition TV equip- 
ment the image constantly 
shakes, shivers and blurs. But 
the film relies too heavily on 
this visual frenzy for its ener- 
gy: it suffers from Hartley’s 
usual complaints, a stilted- 
ness in the dialogue and act- 
ing, and a chronic fixation 
with surface glamour. 

The trouble is, there’s noth- 
ing very new about the film's 
satirical passion play. Jesus 
and Satan engage in philo- 
sophical disputations like a 
couple of boardroom litigants. 
They used to work for the 
same boss, Jesus points out "I 
quit” retorts Satan. “You 
were fired," Jesus corrects 

him. 

The metaphysical crux of . 
the story revolves around the 
fate of tire one Good Soul in 
New York, a Japanese wait- 
res (MI ho Nikaido), who 
wins a million on the lottery 

and decides to spend it all dis- 
pensing soup — which makes 
for one of the film’s better run- 
ning gags. But tiie more flip 
the film becomes, the more 
you feel that Hartley im ag in e s 
it to be a terribly trenchant/a* 
d 'esprit rather than the 
souped-up sketch that it is. 

The mix of dry theological 
dialogues and disjointed s l ap - 
stick suggests warmed-over 
Dostoevsky given a Godard 
polish. So this is how the 
world ends, neither with a 
bang nor a whimper but an 
arched eyebrow. 


Chaucer’s Wife of Bath 
gets DNA treatment 


Apocalypse, now 
with Powerbook 


Gen Survival, 
aged 1 1 and 
illiterate, 
wins reprieve 
for tree home 
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Old fashioned image: Yardley ad from the 1950s 

Scent of 


Libyans 
delay 
decision 
on trial 


Richard Norton-Taylor 


L IBYA yesterday 
asked the UN Secu- 
rity Council for 
more time to con- 
sider the Anglo- 
American proposal for a 
panel of Scottish judges to try 
in the Netherlands two of its 
citizens accused of being res- 
ponsible for the Lockerbie 
bomb. 

In a letter to the council. 
Ramadan Barge, the coun- 
try's senior diplomat at tbe 
UN. said: "Libya Is anxious to 
arrive at a settlement of this 
dispute and to turn over a 
new page in its relations with 
the states concerned." 

However. Libya is likely to 
came under pressure to come 
up with a speedy response at 
a non-aligned summit in Dur- 
ban this weekend hosted by 
the South African president. 
Nelson Mandela. 

Mr Mandela, who has wel- 
comed the proposal, saying be 
was "confident that [the plan] 
should lead to the resolution 
of this matter", has spoken on 
the telephone to Colonel Ga- 
dafy, the Libyan leader, about 
the issue. 

Tbe proposal has also been 
welcomed by Esmat Abdel 
Meguid, head of the Arab 
League, who has described it 
as “compatible" with previ- 
ous proposals for resolving 
the deadlock put forward by 
Arab quarters and already ac- 
cepted by Libya. 

Britain and the United 
States have tabled a draft UN 
security council resolution 
suspending sanctions against 
Libya imposed In 1993 once 
the two suspects were turned 
over to the Netherlands. 

The sanctions banned air 
travel and arms sales to the 
country. 

The Foreign Office last 
night said there was no need 
for Libya to delay in respond- 
ing to the proposaL 
Yesterday, Stephen Mitch- 
ell, a London-based lawyer for 
the two Libyan suspects, said 
the use of Scottish judges — i 
rather than an International | 
panel — was likely to be the | 
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Lisa Buckingham reports 

on cosmetics group’s demise Fashionable gloss: campaign starring snpermodel Linda Evangelista, part oFYardley’s belated effort to reinvent itself 


biggest obstacle in agreeing a 
I trial formal. He added, how- 
ever “I would not sav at this 
stage that I do not think a 
panel of Scottish judges could 
try the case". 

Mr Mitchell is co-ordinat- 
ing the work of the suspects’ 
non-Libyan legal team, which 
includes lawyers from Scot- 
land. the US. Switzerland, 
Germany and Malta. He said 
he had spoken to Ibrahim 
LegweU. the Libyan lawyer 
leading the defence, and a 
meeting or the multinational 
legal team was planned in 
Libya within tbe next two 
weeks to work out a detailed 
response to the proposals. 

Mr Mitchell said: “We want 
to make sure if they are taken 
to Holland they will not then 
be extradited to Scotland. 
And we will want to know 
how they will be treated, will 
they be allowed visits from 
their lawyers, will they get 
their Muslim food, and so 
on." 

The two Libyans accused or 
the Pan Am flight 103 bomb- 
ing. Abdel Basset al-Megrahi 
and Lamen Khalifa Fhiniah. 
are currently under house ar- 
rest in Tripoli. They are 
accused of conspiracy and 
murdering the 270 people who 
died when the aircraft was 
blown up and crashed into 
the Scottish town of Locker- 
bie in December 1988. 


i 




Colonel Gadafy: Plea for 
time on Lockerbie decision 


Y ARDLEY, the cosmet- 
ics group which has 
been battling to shake 
off its dowdy talc-and- 
lavender-water image, was 
yesterday put into receiver- 
ship by its financial backers. 

Debts at tbe group — which 
last year replaced Helena 
Bonham Carter as the “face of 
Yardley” with supermadel 
Linda Evangelista — have es- 
calated to £120 million. 

Although the company 
boasts one of the best-known 
brand names and sells in 
huge volumes through major 
outlets such as Boots and 
Superdnig it has failed to es- 
tablish itself as one of tbe cos- 
metics world’s financial suc- 
cess stories. 

The need to keep paying in- 
terest on enormous loans 
meant Yardley lacked the fi- 
nancial firepower needed to 
go head-to-head with the new 
breed of designer cosmetics 
from companies such as 
Tommy Hunger and Calvin 
Klein. 

This became critical as the 
loyal but ageing legions of 
Yardley supporters began to 
die off and the group was left 
marooned in a hugely compel- | 
Hive £35 billion global luxury 
goods market increasingly ! 

What’s in 

Ruby & Millie 
Currently at Harvey Nichols, 
but coining to a Boots near 
you in the autumn, this new 
British make-up brand has all 
markets covered. Top-quality, 
cosmetics, reasonable prices, 
ultm-coa] packaging, photo- 
genic creators, and no naff lip- 
st ick names. It can't fail. 

Maybelline 

Mass- market brand behind 
Great Lash, the supermodel's 
favourite mascara. The truly 
devoted used to trek to Amer- 
ica to find it after a long wait 
it arrived in the UK earlier 
this year. 

Jo Malone 

The fashion world's favourite 
benutv guru. There's a long 
waiting list to see the lady 


dominated by younger 
brands. 

Yardley, believed to be a 
favourite of the Queen 
Mother, is not alone in the 
struggle to keep up with the 
rapidly changing cosmetics 
market but its management 
was taken by surprise as the 
receivers moved in yesterday 
morning. 

Elizabeth Arden clocked up 
losses last year after its Black 
Pearl perfume bombed in the 
important US market, while 
the exclusive French fashion 
group Chanel has now ac- 
cepted the need to make Its 
| first move into the mass mar- 
ket, aiming at trendy young- 
sters who have been success- 
fully courted by Calvin 
Klein's CKOne, owned by the 
consumer giant Unilever. 
CKOne Is estimated to be ; 
worth about £20 million a i 
year compared with £16 mil- 
lion for Chanel No 5. 

Yardley 's strategic prob- 
lems were compounded by fi- 
nancial ones. The company, 
which was founded in 1770 
and enjoys three royal war- 
rants, is now likely to see its 
product range exploited by an 
owner with far deeper 
pockets. 

Big players in the cosmetics 


herself, but her scents, skin- 
care and body lotions, packed 
with fragrant essential oils, 
are the last word in gift- 
giving. 

Wort 

The facial strip trend is 
sweeping the nation — and 
Store got there first. Stick a 
strip on your nose, wait 10 
minutes, whisk off. and bingo: 
no more blackheads! Sud- 
denly, slathering your face 
with cream seems so old- 
fashioned. 

Kiehls 

American skin and hair-care 
company that's been available 
here for a while, but still has a 
loyal following. Devoted fans 
won’t trust anything else on 
their tresses. 


market such as Faberge, L’O- 
real, Louis Vuitton and tJnfl- 
ever are likely to be among 
those considering a bid for 
Yardley whose price tag could 
top £30 million. 

Tony Thompson, of ! 
receivers KPMG, said the i 
company's brands remained 
among the best regarded in 
the UK's £4.5 billion a year 
cosmetics market 

He added: "This offers the 
opportunity for the right 
buyer to acquire them [Yard- 
ley's brands] and unleash 
their potential. We expect to 
receive a high level of 
interest." 

He was confident the 
group's future would be 
resolved quickly: “Yardley*s 
portfolio of brands, including 
the Yardley name itself, are 
highly renowned on the UK 
high street and internation- 
ally. We have already identi- 
fied a number of potential 
purchasers in the UK and 
overseas, whose businesses 
have a strategic fit with Yard- 
ley." He expects to have iden- 
tified the ultimate purchaser 
within three weeks. 

Most of the group’s 300 em- 
ployees at its manufacturing 
i plant at Basildon, in Essex, 
have already been made 

What’s out 

Body Shop 

The beleaguered beauty com- 
pany has taken a bit of a bat- 
tering in recent months, but 
its holier-than-thou, this-is- 
how -they-do- lt-in-deepest- 
Africa approach is long past 
its sell-by date. If you like 
your beauty products green 
and spiritual, try Aveda. 

Calvin Klein's Obsession. 
Christian Dior’s Poison. 
Giorgio Beverly Hills 
Headache-inducing perfumes 
that reek of tbe 1980s, a qual- 
ity that naturally renders 
them the kiss of death in fash- 
ionable circles. 

Hard Candy nail polish 
When it launched a couple of 
years ago, there was nothing 
more fashionable than these 


redundant. Mr Thompson 
said, however, he wanted to 
keep Basildon open as long as 
possible to give a new owner 
the chance to decide its fate. 

Although Yardley counted 
itself among the fashion lead- 
ers of the swinging 60s, was 
associated with that decade’s 
supermodel. Twiggy, and 
maintained its momentum 
throughout the 70s and 80s, 
its brands have lost their way 
with consumers badly since 
the company was bought by 
its management from drugs 
giant SmithKline Beech am 
for £110 million in 1990. 

The decision to replace the 
"English rose" actress Ms 
Bonham Carter with the rac- 
ier Ms Evangelista — famed 
for her claim not to leave bed 
for less than 610,000 a day — 
was part of a belated effort to 
reinvent itself. 

But despite an advertising 
campaign starring a semi- 
draped Ms Evangelista — 
which threatened to alienate 
customers in the Middle East 
— Yardley fa as continued to 
clock up losses. 

Even though sales topped 
£60 million last year. Yard- 
ley’s American bankers de- 
cided to pull the plug and call 
in the receivers. 


super-bright nail colours, so 
ft was inevitable that the 
fickle fashion crowd would 
eventually move on. Still, it 
was very cool at the time. 

L’Oreal Studio Line 
"Sculpt your hair any way 
you like ft ...” A seriously 
naff advertising campaign 
has no doubt contributed to 
Studio Line's sorry status as 
the least fashionable hair 
products. Save it for the eight- 
ies revival 

Hawaiian Tropic 
There is no greater fashion 
no-no than a deep, accelerated 
tan. These days, even our 
foundation has to have sun 
protection — and the higher 
the better. Nothing less than 
factor 20 will do. 


KENNETH BRANAGH MADELEINE STOWE WILLIAM HURT 

One man gave up 

everything he owned. 

The other, everything 
he believed in. 
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One man who went to a betting shop in Essex was 
on the verge of collecting £ 18 , 000 , but left when 
he was asked to wait while the result was checked. 

Vivek Chaudhary on a betting scandal at the heart of racing 


It would change their lives forever, 
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4 BRITAIN 

World’s 
first 
bionic 
arm is 
tested 
for NHS 

Gerard S— naff 

I T WAS the stuff of 
science fiction. As Camp- 
bell Aird lifted his right 
arm for the first time in 
more than 16 years yester- 
day the fhint whirr of elec- 
tric motors could be heard 
from underneath his shirt. 

Beneath his tartan sleeve 
and under the synthetic 
a system of wheels and 
motors powered the carbon- 
fibre arm and hand he held 
out to be shaken. The 47- 
year-old hotelier is the 
proud owner of what has 
been predictably dubbed the 

world’s first bionic arm. 

The lightweight arm, the 
culmination of around 12 
years' work by prosthetic 
spe cialis ts at Edinburgh's 
Princess Margaret Rose 
hospital, is the first to con- 
tain a motorised shoulder, 
bending elbow, rotating 
wrists and contracting fin- 
gers. The sophisticated me- 
chanics are clothed by a 
latex skin so life-like that it 

comes with wrinkles and 
fingerprints. 

Mr Aird, from Dumfries- 
shire. moves the electric 
arm by pressing tiny micro- 
sensors and microswiiches 
at the top of the arm using 
residual movement be has 
left in his shoulder. These 
microsensors send out elec- 
trical pulses which control 
the system of gears and mo- 
tors in the arm. 

In time, specialists hope, 
pressing the sensors will 
become so natural that his 

brain will associate moving 

a finger with a twitch in his 
shoulder — he will move 
the arm without conscious 
thought. 

“I have already tried a 
less sophisticated version 
and If yon ask me which 
buttons I pressed to move 
it Td have no idea. 

“It becomes so natural 
that X can do things like 
tying shoelaces and ham- 
mering nails without even 
thinking,” said Mr Aird. 

David Gov, the scientist 
who led the research to de- 
velop the Edinburgh Modu- 
lar Arm System, says that 
after It has been road tested 
by Mr Aird, it could be 
available on the NHS 
within two years. 

“We have some commer- 
cial interest from a British 
company and it nsually 
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Passengers 


damn rail 





Ceith Harper 
rransportEdttnr 

KTTAINrS rail sys- 
f tam was yesterday 

delivered the most 
damning- condem- 
nation of perfor- 
mance it has ever received, 
logging a 103 per cent 
Increase In passenger com- 
plaints — and ft is getting 
worse. 

After falling back to 9.753 In 
the year to March last year, 
complaints to the passengers' 
national watchdog body rose 
to 19,792 the fallowing year, 
the highest number ever 
recorded. Four times as many I 
passengers 'axe complaining i 
as four years ago. 

The first sign that the sys- 
tem has become worse t ha n 
under British Rail was under- 
lined by Ian Bums, general 
secretary of the Central. Ball 
Users’ Consultative Commit- 
tee. He said that eight out of 
17 rad companies had failed 
to reach BR's targets. He also 
warned that foe figures for 
the first Quarter of this year 
were bad, and that next y ear's 
nnnnai total coidd be even 
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More than skin deep ... hotelier Campbell Aird shows the dexterity of his bionic arm 
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David Bertram, the commit- 
tee’s chairman, last night 
called on the 25 train operat- 
ing companies to incxeai« 
compensation to passengers 
as a goodwill gesture. He said 
they should reduce the time 
for automatic compensation 
for T ytnnftM to 30 minutes 
from an hour, and that pay- 
ments should rise from £20 to 
£40. 

His greatest concern was 
the continued “erratic perfor- 
mance”. He had never seen 
such variability and prom- 
ised improvements were still 
awaited. 

Mr Bertram declared: “The 

persistence and scale of in- 
consistency, coupled with an 
overall lack of maintained im- 
provement, is both costly to 
the Industry and frustrating 
to the passengers. Passengers 
deserve better.” 


C om pared with last year, 
rtiia year’s complaints on 
overcrowding rose by 149 per 
cent, punctuality by 334 per 
™»ni . and reliability by 149 
per cent. Complaints about 
the telephone in- 

quiry service rose 258 per 
cent. 

Complaints to foe commit- 
tee were highest in the Lon- 
don region, while the la rgest 
Increases in complaints were 
in the. west of England, up 200 
per and Scotland up 120 | 
per m*- Complaints on Con- 
ner South Eastern's Kent link 
route soared by 67 per cent, 
while- Scoffiafl was singed 
out as the most improved rail 
operator. Its compla ints foil 
by 89 per cent ' " 

A total of 257,843 trains 
were delayed and 46,891 can- 
celled during 1997/98. Cancel- 
lations and delays rose on 17 
of foe 66 routes operated by 
the 25 companies. Punctuality 


worsened on 35 routes, reli- 
ability on 22 routes. 

Great Western expenenceu 
some of foe worst delays, with 
^84.6 per cent of Its trams 
running cm time or less than 
20 minutes late. The largest 
percentage of delays was °n 
Virgin Rail's west coast Scot- 
tish route with 30 per cent, 
but Thameslink reduced its 
delays by 21 per cent 
jimmy Knapp, leader of the 
nafi ( Maritime and Transport 
Union, said: "The report is 
yet more evidence that rail 
privatisation is not working- 
It has not solved the problem 
of under-resourcing, and 
thing s have been made worse 
by the fragmentation of the 
industry." - 

Keith- Bffl, national secre- 
tary of Ihe pressure group. 
Save Our Railways, said: 
"Things will not improve 
nrvHi one or two train compa- 
nies lose their franchises” 


tqictx; is months to get these 
?ntn production. There Is no 
reason why we could not see 
it on the NHS shortly after 
that,” said Mr Gow. 

The prototype arm costs 
£100,000 to manufacture 
but its simple design means 
it could be produced for the 
NHS for around £10,000. 

It was designed with a 
modular construction 
which means that the arm 
and the shoulder are the 


same piece. All that differs 
is the power of the motor. 
This allows the arm to he 
.easily adapted to fit both 
children and adults. 

Mr Aird lost his arm to 
cancer at few years ago and 
since then he says he has 
set out to prove to otter 
amputees that it Is possible 
to live a normal life after 
the loss of a limb. 

“In 1987 I windsurfed 
across the English Channel. 


I have won 12 trophies for 
shooting. Basically, I’ve 
tried water and I’ve tried 
land.-so now Fm going to do 

air — I booked myself some 
paragliding lessons for 
next week,” he said. 

It will be a few years be- 
fore the technology in the 
arm — which is roughly 
half the weight of a natural 
arm — is refined enough for 
the specialists to attempt 
treating a bionic leg. But 


the concept is not out of the 
question. 

“A person who has lost 
San arm nflT| do around 90 
per cent of the things some- 
one with full use of both 
arms can do. This arm will 
lower that gap considera- 
bly. With a leg the differen- 
tial is much larger and the 
Hwih is more complex. How- 
ever, if we get fu nding , I 
think we could do it,” said 
Mr Gow. 


Play folds as actor 
linked to war crimes 


DanGMstor 

Arts Correspondent 


Arch-sceptic to launch blitz on euro A J 


Peter Hethcrlngton 


H E MODESTLY calls It 
a “people’s cam- 
paign" to halt the 
Government's head- 
long rush into a European 
single currency. But the cost 
of Paul Sykes's battle to save 
the pound will be considera- 
bly more than the £2 million 
he spent bankrolling Euro- 
sceptic Tories at the last 
election. 

“This is not being done on 
foe back of a Tag packet, '* he 
laughed. 

Yesterday the Yorkshire 
businessman, who built Shef- 
field's huge Meadowhall shop- 
ping complex, promised the 
biggest private publicity blitz 
the country has known In an 
attempt to force a No vote in I 
any referendum on economic 
and monetary union. 

He thinks that this could 
take place before the next 
election, "sooner rather than 
later". 

The former Barnsley tyre 
fitter, worth an estimated 
rasn million, is so convinced 
tha t Tony Blair is on a fost 
track to the euro — which 
most EU member states will 
join on January 1 — that he 
bos scheduled a lavish launch 
of a "Britain says No” cam- 
paign for the new year. 

Newspaper and television 
advertisements, leaflet drops, 
public meetings and videos 
could all be used to drive 
home the message that Brit- 
ish democracy faces its most 
grave threat. 

An Internet service pro- 
vider he owns would also 
spread the message. 

■•We will take ... It to every 
doorstep, every village and 
town in the nation, so they 
can see the foil implications 
for the British people." 

Since quitting the Conser 
va lives two years ago in pro- 
test at John Major's equivoca- 
tion over Europe, Mr Sykes 
has been quietly making con- 
tact with fellow sceptics, from 
business and the trade 
unions, to mount what will ef- 
fectively become the only sub- 
stantial opposition to a gov- 
ernment-funded Yes cam 
paign in a referendum. 

He said he had drawn 
together economists from the 
15 member states, and consti- 





A CROAT soldier who 
appeared in an award- 
winning play In the 
Edinburgh Festival 
has been accused of l eadin g a 
battalion which committed 
war crimes. The play, Sol- 
diers. at the Traverse 
Theatre, was abruptly can- 
celled last week, and Nick 
Giasnovic left the country. 

The official explanation 
was that he had to rejoin his 
battalion in Bosnia in the 
run-up to the Bosnian 
elections. . , _ __ 

The nigh* before he left, Mr 
Giasnovic had a televised con- 
frontation with Len 
Lnkowiac, a FaTklwn ds vet- 
eran turned writer- The far- 
mer paratrooper accused Mr 
Giasnovic of being a com- 
mander of the notorious 
HVO, the Croatian Defence 
Council. 

The allegation was sup- 
ported by Colonel Bob Stew- 
art, former commander of the 
British forces in Bosnia, who 


met Mir Giasnovic in 1992. Col 
Stewart said: "I do not know 
about his own involvement, 
but certainly, his brigade car- 
ried out some terrible acts — 
the shelling of a village called 
GornJivakuf, for example, 
when the HVO tanks were 
turned on one house after an- 
other before the soldiers went 
in to MR survivors." 

Mr Lukowlac. whose Falk- 
lands book has been adapted 
for another Fringe produc- 
tion, said of Soldiers: “There J 
is a responsibility to the men, 
women and children who lost 
their lives in Bosnia to tell 
the troth about that war. It 
does not take much research 
to discover the HVO were fas- 
cists and guilty of some of the 
worst atrocities. 

“To allow a man like Gias- 
novic to recount his experi- 
ences without challenge was 
shameful and an Insult to foe 
dead." 

The play was produced by 
the Grassmarket Project, 
which has a record of using 
ordinary people rather than 
actors to gain insig ht into an 
issue. 


The director of Soldiers. 
Jeremy Weller, said; “If it is 
found to he foe case that Mr 
Giasnovic was involved in 
war crimes, and these are 
only allegations, I will of 
course utterly regret the expe- 
rience of bringing him to foe 

play-" 

He rejected suggestions 
that the project had not done 
enough research. "You have 
to take a lot on trust," he said. 
“I asked Giasnovic: were you 
involved in anything, and he 
said no. He arrived with the 
trust of a very famous war 
journalist, Jane Kokan." 

This is not the first time the 
project has attracted contro- 
versy. A piece about young of- 
fenders made headlines when 
two of foe cast tried to mug a 
.tourist. 

But Mr Writer defended the 
project “The purpose of foe 
piece was to hear from people 
who were involved in the con- 
flict, not UN observers. My 
motives are hardly sensa- 
tional. I want to go behind the 
veil of war and understand 
it" 



Blair and Ahern affirm joint 
move to counter terrorism 


Man of the world . . .but Paul Sykes is fighting to save the pound from Europe 


rational specialists, to drive 
home his message. “If we give 
up our currency that is the 
end of our independence. 
There is no such thing as a 


nation without a currency — 
we are kidding ourselves. 


Economic union means one 
economy strapped across 15 
nations to make them into 
one, and to imagine that in 
two years the Europeon 
Union can become a free-flow- 
ing area like foe United States 
is Just a joke." 

Mr Sykes, aged 55, has set 
up an office in Harrogate, 
North Yorkshire, to mobilise 
bis campaign, although he 
will subcontract work such 


| as mall shots as it gains mo- 


mentum. “We're going to 
have huge mail shots, and Tm 


l lfwegiv6up our 
currency that is 
the end of our 
independence 1 


political spectrum as a self- 
made man, he is a likeable 
maverick intensely proud of 
his background — his father 
I was a miner. He insists he no < 


longer has party ambitions. 

Rather than side with fel- 
low captains of industry — 
“some of them have never 
really worked” — he said he 
was championing the cause of 
foe working man. “He’ll be 
hit if Britain gives up control 
of interest rates — not big 
business, which will switch 


money 

currencies. . 

Most Britons remained in 

ignorance about the impact of 

foe euro. "We did a pou 
recently, and 89 per rent 
thought the euro would just 
mean something you swapped 
for your pounds when you 
went on holiday.” 

. Paul Sykes insisted he was 
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no Littl e Englander. “Ira just 
that this ridiculous fhiry tale 
will not work. Check up on 
modem history, if you’ve got 
an enterprise economy at the 
camp time as a democracy 
you're going to be all right, 
but you cannot retain democ- 
racy in this nation if you 
relinquish control of the econ- 
omy [when] people can never 
vote for tax and spend poli- 
cies again." 

He quoted foe head of the 
Bundesbank- “He said it Is an 
Illusion to think states can 
hold on to their autonomous 
taxation policies. 

"He’s not some scribbler, 
he's the boss. And that says It 


alL" 


John MuMn 

Ireland Corroapoodent 

-p“0NY Blair balled foe un- 

I prec e dented united ap- 

V proach of the British and 
Irish governments in fighting 
terrorism, after a two hour 
me e tin g with Bertie Ahem, 
the Taoiseach, yesterday in 
County Mayo. 

Both stood firm in the face 
of growing doubts about plans 
to secure convictions for 
membership of proscribed 
organisations effectively an 

foe word of a single senior 
police officer. They made it 
dear that the powers would 
not be used against members 
of the mainstream terror 
groups on ceasefire. 

As the two met, it was an- 
nounced that President Bill 
Clinton will visit Omagh, 
scene of the bomb blast which 
killed 28, on Ms visit to North- 
ern Ireland next week. 

The security proposals 
have brought fears they 
might increase foe member- 
ship of some groups, as in- 
ternment did for the JRA in 
1971. Civil rights campaigners 


see the plan, backed by the 
SDLP, as internment under 
another name. 

Mr Blair said after th*> sum- 
mit at Ashford Castle: “The 
British and Irish govern- 
ments are marching in step 
together, malting sure that 
our measures are complemen- 
tary with one another’s. 
There is a small group of ex- 
tremists wishing to wreck foe 
process and the agreement 

that we have all worked so pa- 
tiently to build up. 

“Our joint determination is 
that their terrorist activities 
should not thwart foe decided 
will erf foe vast majority of 
people in Northern Ireland 
and in foe Irish Republic. 
Their desire Is for the agree- 
ment to carried through and 1 
implemented." 

Mr Blair and Mr Ahem ac- 
knowledged the need to push 
ahead with political progress, 
with the focus switching on to 
Sinn Fein. The governments 
are looking for the IRA soon 
to begin decommissioning. 

Mr Blair protected Sinn 
Fein from criticism after the 
Omagh bomb, speaking of 
Gerry Adams's peace creden- 


tials and ridiculing sugges- 
tions foe IRA was implicated. 
He is now looking for 
payback. 

Mr Adams immediately 
condemned the bombing. 
Unionists, who say Sinn Fein 
had little option, believe the 
party has backtracked unrg 

David Trimble, Northern 
Ireland's first mlnsiter and 
leader of foe Ulster Unionists, 
will refuse to sit in the power- 
sharing executive with Sinn 
Fein unless foe IRA begins to 
hand In weapons or issues a 
statement that the terrorist 
war Is over. The assembly 
reconvenes on September 14. 
and foe issue threatens foe 
Good Friday agreement. 

One senior Ulster Unionist 
said yesterday: “Mr Trimble 
cannot try to sit down with 
Sum Fein. He knows he can- 
not deliver foe 40 per cent of 
Unionist assembly members 
required to do so." 

Mr Blair said: “What is im- 
portant the entire fim> is to 
build confidence. And the 
best way of doing that, is that 
the agreement Is imple- 
mented. Decommissioning is 
part of the agreement." 
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Intrigue 
continues 
to dog 
that fatal 
car crash 
but the drama may 
end as a civil case — 
with minor scapegoat 

‘No hint 
of foul 
play 9 but 
who to 
blame? 



Jon Hanley In Paris 


C LOAKED in sec- 
recy and awash 
with rumours, it 
has been the most 
extensive inquiry 
into a traffic -accident in 
French history. But the inves- 
tigation into the crash that 
killed Diana, Princess of 
Wales, Dodi Fayed and their 
driver Henri Paul, will finally 
close next month, and the 
question now is not who did 
it. but what happens next 
The six senior officers of 
Paris's elite CID squad who 
have run the inquiry for the 
past 12 months are putting 
the last touches to their 
report for investigating mag- 
istrate Herv6 Stephan. Sev- 
eral thousand pages lqng, it 
contains the statements of 153 
witnesses, many of them, . 
prosecutors say,^ conflicting | 
or pure fantasy. ' ■ , 

The conclusion, officials ! 
and lawyers insist, remains 
as it was within (fays of the I 
crash. 

“This was an accident , 
caused by excessive speed in- 
duced by excessive alcohol," a 
senior police source said. 

“We have uncovered not 
the slightest hint of foul play. | 
We are not looking for evi- j 
deuce of a conspiracy any 
more.'’ 


There are a few loose ends 
left to tie up. Technical 
reports by consultants on the 
wrecked Mercedes which 
crashed in the Pont de l'Alma 
underpass are expected to be 
completed by the end of Octo- 
ber, the Paris prosecutors’ 
office said this week. 

Full reports are also due by 
then on the level of carbon 
monoxide found in Mr Paul’s 
bloodstream, described • as' 
“slightly above average”, on 
the precise cause of death of 
all three victims, and on the 
quality of medical care given 
to Diana at the accident scene 
and at the Pitie Salpetriere 
hospital, which was criticised 
by some United States doctors 
but vigorously defended by 
French officials. 

One report aims to estab- 
lish whether or not the limou- 
sine's brakes were faulty, as 
its regular driver, Olivier La- 
faye, testified last ropnth. An- 
other will focus on the possi- 
bility — as an initial study 
indicated— that the car’s air- 
bags inflated prematurely, 
perhaps when it clipped the 
rear of the elusive Hat Uno. 

While police believe the 
white Uno does exist they 
have now abandoned their 
search for it, despite inter- 
viewing nearly 3,000 people. 

“It’s frustrating but it 
didn't cause the accident” 
one official said. 


BRITAIN 5 



The Mercedes in which Princess Diana, Dodi Fayed and Henri Paul died, and which, besides being driven by a drunk chauffeur, may have had brake problems photograph. Charles platiau 


“There was the merest 
graze between them. If the 
Mercedes hadn’t been going 
at the speed it was, they 
would never have touched.” 

Nor are the nine photogra- 
phers and a picture agency 
motorbike rider, investigated 
early on, guilty of causing the 
crash, police say — despite 
the insistence of Dodi's 


Marry statements 
of the witnesses 
conflict or are 
pure fantasy 

father, Mohamed A1 Fayed, 
that they forced Mr Paid to 
drive fast to escape them. 

Some of the photographers 
did take pictures at the crash 
and some could be charged 
with failure to assist accident 
victims, a crime in France 
that, at most can bring a stiff 
One. 

But none will be charged 
with manslaughter. 

So there it is. A banal traf- 


fic accident caused by a 
drunken, speeding driver pos- 
sibly suffering from mild car- 
bon monoxide poisoning in a 
car that, according to a man 
who knew it might have had 
braking problems. 

Mr Paul, acting security 
chief at the Fayed-owned 
Paris Ritz hotel, had more 
than three tim es the legal 
limit of alcohol in his blood 
when be took the wheel of the 
black Mercedes S-280 last 
August 31. and he was on a 
cocktail of two prescription 
drugs that included Prozac. 
The car was travelling at be- 
tween 90 and 110 mph when it 
crashed in the narrow t unn el 

Judge Stbphan’s final 
report, addressed to the Paris 
prosecutors’ office, which will 
decide whether the case ever 
comes to trial, is unlikely to 
be finished before next year. 
It will almost certainly place 
the lion’s share of the blame 
on Mr PauL 

But as he cannot be prose- 
cuted, it will be in the distri- 
bution of blame elsewhere 
that the next twists and turns 
of the case will lie. 

There are signs that the 


judge may put some blame on 
the Ritz, Mr Paul’s employer, 
where Diana and Dodi dined 
together on the night of their 
deaths. This week, the judge 
spent four hours interviewing 
Frank Klein, the hotel's man- 
aging director, and Claude 
Roulet, a director. 

The judge is also planning 
to talk again to Trevor Rees- 
Jones, the bodyguard and the 
accident's sole survivor. In 
May. after leaving Mr Fayed ’s 
employment, Mr Rees-Jones 
asked for ' the role of the 
hotel’s management to be fur- 
ther examined. Nils Siegel, 
the co-owner of Etoile Limou- 
sine, which leased the Mer- 
cedes to the Ritz, will also be 
interviewed. 

Did the Ritz know that Mr 
Paul had a drink problem and 
was drunk that night? Why 
did they abandon standard se- 
curity practice and call in an 
off-duty employee not li- 
censed to drive the car? Were 
they informed about tbe car’s 
alleged failings? Did they 
pressure hotel employees not 
to tell the truth? 

■The answer to the last ques- 
tion, at least, seems clear. \ 


Alain Wfllaumez. a hotel bar- 
man, told police be was or- 
dered by Mr Klein to testify 
that Mr Paul drank only fruit 
juice that night. In fact. Mr 
Willaumez now says. Mr Paul 
.was clearly drunk: “His eyes 
were shiny. He bumped into 
the first barman and then 
staggered towards the exit” 

Under French law, the 

‘Henry Paul will 
carry the can. He is 
dead and the case 
died with him’ 

judge could simply recom- 
mend closing the case for 
want of a suspect to try. But 
that would still allow the civil 
plaintiffs, including Diana's 
estate and Mr Rees-Jones. to 
launch their own criminal or 
civil proceedings. 

The Judge could also recom- 
mend the case goes to trial, 
with the Ritz, its management 
or Etoile Limousine, charged, 
under France’s civil responsi- 


bility laws, with negligence 
constituting a direct danger to 
Ufa. According to Jean-Pa ul 
Baduel. a lawyer who has writ- 
ten cm about the case, “in lorry 
crashes, the driver may get 
three to four months in jail, 
the employer 20 months’’. 

No one, however, sees Mr 
Fayed l andin g a 20-month 
prison sentence. “He will ar- 
gue that he delegated his 
power and responsibility to a 
manager." Mr Baduel said. 
“It could be that a senior Ritz 
manager or EtoUe Limousine 
is prosecuted — a scapegoat” 

The court could also order 
the Ritz, Etoile Limousine or 
even the Mercedes garage 
that serviced the car, to pay 
compensation, although sums 
awarded in France are small 
and it could be between just 
£10.000 and £100.000 for each 
life lost “Anyone expecting 
the kind of money forked out 
in Anglo-Saxon countries will 
be very disappointed.” Mr Ba- 
duel said. 

There remains the legal' 
right of the civil parties to 
pursue the case themselves. 
Mr Rees-Jones may weU be 
preparing action; he has 


greatly distanced himself 
from Mr Fayed and the two 
had a long-distance slanging 
match this week after the 
Egyptian-born businessman 
told Time magazine that tbe 
bodyguard and Alexander 
“Kes" Wingfield, the driver of 
the decoy 1 car, had failed to 
follow the rules. "It may be 
that [Rees-Jones] is testing 
the waters, seeing wbat the 
response may be to a civil or 
criminal suit.” 

But Diana's estate, or even 
the royal family, facing Mr 
Fayed in a Paris courtroom? 
“To be honest. I don't see it 
happening.” said Mr Baduel. 
“The royal family certainly 
won't mix themselves up in 
anything like that. My predic- 
tion is, it’ll all be swept under 
the carpet One or two minor 
scapegoats may be found, but 
basically Henri Paul will 
carry the can. He is dead, and 
the case died with him.” 


Pull archive of the 
Guardian's Diana cover a ge 
from the past year at 
htt(K//report&4|uwdian. 
eo.uk/DEana/ 



Souvenirs selling wen in the Whileys’ newsagents 


Diana and me 


Christine Whiley, postmistress. 
Great Brington. Nonhtmls 

£ till E USED to be open 
VV on four days a 
week daring normal hours, 
and my husband would 
open up on Sunday morn- 
ings for the papers. Since 
Diana’s death we are open 
seven days between 8.15am 
and 7pm. 

I open early In the morn- 
ing so that the villagers can 
come in and get their busi- 
ness sorted out. When we 
finish in the evening the 
shop has to be restocked, 
and we normally have din- 


ner and then just collapse 
into bed. 

The shop has been en- 
larged and re-kitted out, 
and we sell quite a few Di- 
ana mementoes including a 
pink candle, thim- 

bles and a purple and white 
Diana beanie bear, which is 
very popular. 

We have always been on 
the tourist trail because of 
A1 thorp, bat it used to be a 
trickle of visitors. Now I 
imagine it is several hun- 
dred people a day. 

A few years ago it was so 
quiet we were under threat 
of closure, but we had a 


successful campaign to stay 
open. Now we are trialing a 
foreign currency exchange 
because of the number of 
visitors. In February we 
sold 10,000 first day covers 
of the Diana commemora- 
tive stamps and donated 50 
per cent of tbe profits to tbe 
memorial fund. 

I have been here for 20 
years. Tbe princess used to 
come In a few times, before 
she got married, when she 
came back to Althorp. 
When she died we felt fairly 
close to her, and it was a 
great shock. 

Interview by Helen Carter 



Christine Whiley . . . Now serving several hundred visitors a day photographs: martin Godwin 
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Southern Italy’s 
jobless put PM 
under pressure 


Joh n Hooper In Rome 

I TALY’S prime minister. 
Romano Prodi. yesterday 
spent more than an hour 
closeted with his employ- 
ment minister, Tiziano Treu, 
as they prepared to tackle 
what looks certain to be the 
key political issue tills 
autumn — unemployment. 

More than 12 per cent of 
waiian workers are without a 
job That alone means Italy 
has one of the highest unem- 
ployment rates among eco- 
nomically developed 
countries. Of the member 
states of the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and 
Development, only Spain, Bel- 
gium and Finland have a 
worse problem. 

But if Italy's plight is seri- 
ous, the problem is chronic in 
the south, where unemploy- 
ment is running at roughly 
double the national average. 

It could yet bring down Pro- 
fessor Prodi’s government — 
a fact the prime minister ac- 
knowledged on Tuesday when 
he implicitly offered to resign 
if judged to have Ceiled to cre- 
ate sufficient jobs. 

Describing the prime min- 
ister as a worker like any 
other, he said: “If he doesn t 
have solutions, he ought to 
rhang p professions." 

The pressure for a solution 
is from numerous 

quarters. Groups represent- 
ing the Jobless resumed a pub- 
lic awareness campaign in 
Naples yesterday. A .group 
known as the Available 
Labour Force lobbied the big 
trade union federations at 
their local headquarters, 
while the People’s Alternative 


demonstrated outside 
regional government offices. 

About 100 members of a 
group known as the Neapoli- 
tan Euro-Jobless blocked the 
entrance to the city’s main 
police station, demanding to 
be interrogated. Representa- 
tives of Mr Prodi’s centre-left 
coalition have cl ai m ed the 
Naples jobless -groups have 
links with, or are being ex- 
ploited by, on^mised crime. 

The suspicion in Rome is 
that organised crime is trying 
to pressure the government to 
resume hand-outs to the poor 
south. Fbr decades the Nea- 
politan Camorra and Si c i lian 


‘People have got 
to understand that 
there are no magic 
solutions’ 


Mafia have benefited from 
grants and and loans aimed at 
revitalising the Mezzogtorno. 

Sergio D’ Antoni, head of 
the Roman Catholic- inspired 
CISL trade union federation, 
has called for a one-day gen- 
eral strike in support or Job 
creation polices. But the gov- 
ernment is also being 
squeezed by the party that 
keeps it in power. 

Communist Refound at ion, 
whose votes give the govern- 
ment its lower house majority, 
is split between a moderate 
wing beaded by the party’s 
leader, FaustoBertinotti, and a 
radical faction under chair- 
man Armando Cossutta on 
whether to back Prof Prodi. 

A growing number within 


the party believe the govern- 
ment is not doing enough to 
create new jobs In the south, 
even though Prof Prodi’s gov- 
ernment has agreed to a 
special a g ency for the Mezzo- 
pm r no and the introduction of 
a 35-hour week by 2001. . 

But the issue has crane to a 
head since Italy qualified ear- 
lier this year to take part in 
European monetary union. As 
long as it was trying to meet 
the EMU criteria the govern- 
ment could dismiss cans for 

more money to be spent on job 
creation. 

But Italy is due to table its 
first budget since qualifring be- 
fore the end of September. As 
critics, notably In Germany 
and Holland, bad feared, the 
pressure is mounting for some 
bdt-loosening. 

Mr Treu whipped up a storm 
of critictsn last month, when 
he voiced thoughts that few 
outside the breakaway North- 
ern League are prepared to 
enunciate. 

“Let's be honest," he said on 
a visit to a poor town in Cala- 
bria, “Here we are fighting 
against centuries of non-busi- 
ness. When I talk to my Euro- 
pean counterparts..! realise 
that no other country, while it 
might have depressed regions, 
has a region so deeply and his- 
torically in difficulty as our 
Mezzogtorno. Here there are 
problems of law and order, of 
government departments that 
don't work, of corruption, af 
educational shortcomings." 

He went on: “People have got 
to understand that there are no 
magic solutions which will 
fhangm thing s from one day to 
another. . Public disorder in 
our city squares wait solve a 
thing." 



Eastern US 
braced for 
Bonnie’s 
115mph 
winds 


T ROPICAL storm-force 
winds and rain lashed 
the southern Atlantic coast 
of the United States yester- 
day as the edge of Hurri- 
cane Bonnie reached the 
mainland. More than 
500,000 people have been or- 
dered to flee. 

Harricane warnings were 


In effect across a 500-ndle 
stretch of coastline, and 

workmen, including those 
pictured above covering 
windows in the Sandbrldge 
resort area ofTirginia 
Beach, prepared for the im- 
minent battering. 

The national weather ser- 
vice was predicting that the 


heart of the 400-mHfr-wide 
storm, with sustained 
winds ofllSmph, could 
reach the mouth of the Cape 
Fear river in North Caro- 
lina by late yesterday. 

Swimming was banned at 

beaches as far north as 
Massachusetts. 

More than 330,000 people 


have been ordered off North 
Carolina's coastal Islands 
and about 200,000 more. In- 
cluding 120,000 tourists, 
told to leave SouthCaroU- 
na’a northern-most coastal 
counties. A stateofemer : 

gency has been declared m 

Virginia. — AP- 
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Muscovites stop counting on roublesITuikey defies Europe 

over compensation 
for Cyprus seizure 

Martin Walker unravels a human rights ruling 


Tom WMtehouse In Moscow 


Bi 


EFORE taking their 
1 {dace at the back of 
k the queue, deposi- 
m ' tors approached the 
fttmt to find out if and when 
the bank would reopen. , 

“In half an hour,” said 
Irena Zhumatova, a pen- 
sioner, jealously guarding 
her number one spot. 
“They’re out to lunch.” 

She could easily have 
been referring to the whole 
Russian government. With 
the Central Bank simply 
refusing to sell do l lars for 
roubles at any rate of ex- 
change on the inter-bank 
Moscow currency market 
yesterday — trade had been 
“annulled" it said — the 
whole Russian economy 
has been cast into jeopardy. 

“My savings are in rou- 
bles. I think the bank still 
has them.” said Mrs Zbuma- 
tova. “If I get them back. 
I’m going to spend them 
quickly on anything. There's 
no point in keeping roubles 
now." 

Any lingering confidence 
Russians still had In their 
currency died yesterday. 

To protect themselves from 
the rouble’s slide, people 
with cash are beginning to 
buy and hoard whatever 
they can. Dollars are al- 
most Impossible to buy on 
the streets, so people are 
turning to gold and silver. 

Trade In Jewellery is 
brisk. “We have not yet 
raised our prices.” read an 
advertisement In one jewel- 
ler’s window. 

The acting prime minis- 
ter, Victor Chernomyrdin, 
has admitted what every- 
one knows — that banks 
will collapse — but has not 
said what his response will 
be. Sergei Dubinin, the dis- 
credited governor of the 
Central Bank, has made a 
vague pledge to protect all 
personal savings accounts, 
but he too has not provided 
details. With the collapse 
yesterday of Russia’s 13th 
largest bank. Bank Impe- 
rial, depositors are expect- 
ing the worst. 

“My bank will not give me 
my dollar savings, either 
today, tomorrow or next 
week,” said Mikhail Kubov, 
aged 30, an Insurance asses- 
sor. queuing outside a 

branch of Menatep, the 7th 

biggest bank in Russia. 

“They told me to fill in a 
form last week, come back 
thin week and wait in line, 
but I know it’s hopeless.” 

The hank had closed for a 
"technical break" and post- 
ed apologies on Its door. 

“Menatep regrets the in- 
convenient closure of Us 

department for hard cur- 
rency deposits . . If neces- 
sary, clients will have the 
opportunity to transfer 
their hard currency ac- 
counts to Sberbank [the 
state savings bank]. We are 
preparing a mechanism for 
this operation." 

That “mechanism” does 
not yet exist. Banks hover 
In Umbo, technically bank- 
rupt but not yet officially 
dead. Like everyone else, 
they await political 
developments- 

* 'Legally I have a right to 
my savings,” said Mr Ku- 
bov, before realising the ab- 



An arms store in St Petersburg posts a tempora^ckwi^si^ y^^ay- The rouble crisis 
goods particularly hard and made the guns stocked in the shop unsaleable 


surdity of what he had just 
said and laughing. 

Those with dollar ac- 
counts will get little sympa- 
thy from ordinary Russians 
who have no roubles. let 
alone dollars. 

At first, the banking cri- 
sis will be felt most keenly 
by the tiny middle class 
whose recent emergence 
was taken as proof of the 
success of “reform". But 
the poor will suffer from 


the knock-on effects. Ram- 
pant inflation looks inev- 
itable as the expectation of 
rising prices prompts bay- 
ing sprees, which in tarn 
fhel Infla tion. 

Several banks simply 
closed yesterday, advising 
clients to go to a small num- 
ber of branches where they 
conld queue to register 
their requests. 

Even the small foreign- 
exchange shops which have 


done a roaring trade, buy- 
ing and selling dollars over 
the last week, shut up shop. 

Why sell a dollar today 
fbr 10 roubles, when tomor- 
row it could be worth 20 or 
even 30? In a week it could 
be worth 100. 

“If you have dollars In 
your Hands now the best 
thing to do is to go home, go 
to bed and wait for them to 
rise in value,” said Henryk 
Kasparian, a shop 


manager. A , 

With the prospect or a 
worthless rouble, trade is 
grinding to a halt. . 

“I’ve just lost a huge con- 
tract from a biscuit manu- 
facturer,” said a Russian ad- 
vertising executive. “No one 
I know is d oing business. 
How can they? What wfce 
should they trade at? What 
cur rency should they use? 
You can’t use the dollar be- 
cause it’s official ly fl lega L ” 


T URKEY could be ex- 
pelled from the Coun- 
cil of Europe for say- 
ing it will defy a 
European Court of H u man 
Rig hts ruling that it should 
compensate a Greek Cypriot 
tourist guide for the loss of 
her home after the Turkish 
invasion of Cyprus in 1974- 
Already at loggerheads 
with the European Union, 
which has refused to make it 
a candidate for membership, 
Turkey is now on a collision 
course with the one European 

body to which it does belong, 
just as the United States and 
Britain are working to lock It 
into the European system. 

Ankar a has offici all y de- 
nounced the court judgment, 
saying it “lacks the means of 
applicability or of implemen- 
tation". But flae Council of 
Europe’s committee of minis- 
ters is legally required to en- 
force the court’s r u l in g s , and 
the stage is set for confronta- 
tion when it meets in Stras- 
bourg on September 14. 

The test case was brought 
in 1989 by Titina Loizldoa 
under Article 50 of the Euro- 
pean Convention on Human 
Rights, which' states: “Every 
natural or legal person is en- 
titled to the peaceful enjoy- 
ment of his possessions.” 

Having decided that the 
Turkish authorities violated 
her rights by denying her ac- 
cess to her property — some 
plots ofland and an unfinished 
apartment building — the 
court has awarded her com- 
pensation of 300,000 Cyprus 
pounds, 01ns 20,000 pounds in 
“moral damages” and 137,000 
pounds costs, amounting in all 
to £544^00. 

**I am not so much inter- 
ested in the money, because 
what I miss of my home in 
Kyrenla cannot be counted in 
money,” Mrs Loizidou said In 
Nicosia yesterday. 

“I inherited this land of 
olive and carob trees from my 
grandfather and we can trace 
our roots back for five generar 
ttons. I hope this court ver- 
dict is a victory for human 
rights for all Cypriots, Greek 
as well as Turkish." 

Enforcing this judgment is 
not a battle the Council of 
Europe wants to fight It has 
always said the place to 
resolve flm Cyprus dispute is 
the United Nations-sponso red 
tuTVs between the Greek and 
Turkish communities on the 
j gjgnri. 

Bot the ruling forces it to 
make Turkey comply, or sab- 
otage the authority of the 

court 

“The stakes are very high, 
a council spokesman said yes- 
terday. “Given the importance 
cf the court and cf human 
rights to this organisation, it 
is iTTitkinkahta that the Coun- 
cil of Europe win not take its 
obligations seriously.” 

The council, whose 40 mem- 
bers include Cyprus, Greece 
pnri Russia as well as all the 



Tm not so much Interested in the 
money, because what I miss of my 
home in Kyrenia cannot be 
counted in money 1 Titina Loizidou 


EU states, can suspend or 
expel a member which defies 
the court: a sanction applied 
against Greece 30 years ago 
when it was under military 
rule. So Bar, no member state 
has failed to obey a Court of 
Homan Rights decision. 

Even if the council tries for 
political reasons to duck or to 
defer the Issue, thw ruling en- 
titles Mrs Loizidou to ask any 
court in Europe to help en- 
force the judgment. Lawyers 
In Cyprus are now looking at 
seizahle assets such as Turk- 
ish Airlines property and air- 
craft. Ankara IS planning to 
privatise the airline, and the 
legal threat could affect the 
sale price. 

"Turkey has no jurisdiction 
on the island,” a Tur kish pm- 
bassy spokesman in T/vndnn 
said. “Even though the court 
may condemn Turkey, we 
win not pay the money and 
will apply for an appeal” 

The Cypriot attorney-gen' 
oral, Alekos Markides. says 
the ruling Ijs of “historic sig- 
nificance”, and hundreds cf 
similar cases are now in the 
.pipeline: up to 200,000 Greek 
Cypriots may have legal 
grounds to join them. On the 
basis of Mrs LoLzidou’s 
award, the eventual compen- 
sation bill could exceed 
£5 billion. 

But the political Implica- 
tions of the Judgment outweigh 
the money, hi addition to 
awarding compensation for 


the denial cf access, the court 
put the blame squarely on Tur- 
key. thus rejecting the Turkish 
riflhn that the Tur kish Repub- 
lic cf North Cyprus was the 
legal au th o ri ty concerned. 

The TRNC, denounced by 
Cyprus as a Turkish puppet 
regime, is recognised as a 
state only by Turkey. 

The Turkish government, 
beset by Islamic fundamental- 
ists and nationalists, and 
Westernise rs who want to 
join the EU, has little room to 
manoeuvre. Defying the court 


would strengthen the hand of 
Greek and other critics who 
claim, that Turkey's human 
rights record makes it unfit to 
apply for EU membership. 

The legal strategy was de- 
vised by Mrs Loizidou’s Cyp- 
riot lawyer, AhhiUeas Deme- 
triadea, a member of the 
British bar. after he spent a 
month of work experience at 
the Court of Human Rights 10 
years ago. 

“This case shows that the 
system works, and that the 
Court of Human Rights lived 
up to its name." he said yes- 
terday. "In the event that Tur- 
key does not pay, we will 
have to consider taking legal 
action in a Council of Europe 
member state in order to en- 
force the court judgment- " 

This would probably not be 
Britain since the Convention 
on Human Rights ha* not yet 
been ftdly Incorporated into 
British law. 
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Sudanese women cany placards and shout slogans denouncing the West at a demonstration outside the United Nations headquarters in Khartoum photograph; emc marti 

Envoys’ loyalties split In Sudan 


David Hirst hi Khartoum 


T HE British ambas- 
sador to Sudan, 
Alan Goulty, still 
savours the plea- 
sures of his large, 
lush garden in the heart of 
this dilapidated city. His 
“withdrawal” is supposed 
to depend on Sudan's am- 
bassador in London doing 
the same. And that has not 
yet happened. 

It Is a bizarre diplomatic 
incident that may well end , 
in no departures at all, j 

. Sudan's desire to punish j 
Britain has been prompted 
by one thing only: Tony 
Blair’s alacrity In giving 
his whole-hearted endorse- . 
ment to the US raid on Af- 
ghanistan and Sudan. 




Bat Sudan's apparent 
reluctance to posh the mat- 
ter stems from a number of 
things. One, said a Euro- 
pean ambassador. Is that 
they -well know that even 
Mr Blair had no more than 
half an hour's warning of 
the raid. 

They also know that most 
European diplomats here 
are as aghast at the raid, 
and above all the choice of 
target, as they are. If any- 
thing; the diplomats are 
more shocked because, as 
one Sudanese official raid, 
“We are delighted at what 
the Americans did tor its 

propaganda potential*” 

: And. they are certainly 
deeply embarrassed at hav- 
ing to Justify an action in 
which, none of. them be- 
lieves. Seme diplomats pri- 


vately say as much out- 
right: there is simply uo 
way Shift Pharmaceutical 
Industries could have been 
producing the precursors of 
chemical weapons. 

Others express grave 
doubts. “There was abso- 
lutely nothing secret about 
the plant and there never 
has been.” said a senior 
European diplomat. 

He pointed to a paradox 
apparent to any visitor. De- 
spite tbe government's 
dreadful reputation 
abroad, Sudan is one of the 
most open and relaxed 
Axfeb, countries. "You just 
don't need permission to 
enter places — . even the 
president's office,” he said. 

That was true, he says, of 
the plant. Any Western 
businessmen or experts in- 


terested in doing business 
with tbe company — and 
there must have been 
scores — would have been 
invited to spend as much 
time as they wanted there. 
That is not the stance one 
associates with top secret 
installations. 

“Tbe truth is that KL S hlfa 
was a model of marfcet- 
oruented capitalism,” said 
the diplomat. “Its destruc- 
tion would be a great loss to 
the Sudan, less — in strictly 
economic terms — because 
of its human medicaments 
but because of its veterinary 
ones. The Sudanese live- 
stock industry is a current 
success story; it exported 
over 9100 million [£61 mil- 
lion] worth last year.” 

Since the Gulf war ended, 
he says, Sudan has been 
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strictly monitored in accor- 
dance with the chemical 
weapons precursor sub- 
stances convention to 
which all industrialised 
countries have signed up 
and which bans the export 
of any substance on the 
proscribed list. 

A tight monitoring system 
means it would have been 
practically impossible for 
any such substances to have 
entered Sudan unnoticed. 

Apart from the injustice 
of punishing a country for 
what it does not appear to 
have done, European diplo- 
mats believe the target was 
particularly ill-chosen. 

“So far as we know," said 
one, “the US has never for- 
mally accused Sudan of try- 
ing to produce chemical 
weapons, but it has accused 


It of harbouring interna- 
tional terrorists. Why on 
earth did it not hit those — 
as it did in Afghanistan? 
... Perhaps It didn’t be- 
cause, in reality, there are 
no such bases.” 

The diplomats concede 
that there may have been 
such bases in the past, but 
in recent years the regime 
has been making a serious 
effort to clean up its 
reputation. 

At most, they believe, 
there may be some 
“wanted” Egyptians here. 
But they do not have bases 
and have only been given 
refuge because Cairo re- 
fuses to explain why they 
are wanted. The diplomats 
regard the US raid as a cu- 
rious reward for improved 
behaviour. 


Heavy cost of 
Mugabe’s ego 



TAUNTON OPENS SATURDAY 


Andrew Meftfrum In Harare 

Z IMBABWE’S state-owned 
newspapers give the im- 
pression that foe whole 
country, and the rest of Africa, 
Is cheering the deployment of 
Zimbabwean troops in Congo. 

“Zimbabweans applaud in- 
tervention/’ proclaimed a 
front-page headline. 

“President Robert Mugabe 
ha s played a role similar to 
that of Winston Churchill 
during the second world 
war,” said foe Sunday MaiL 
But there is a different mood 
on foe taxi- vans taking ordi- 
nary Zimbabweans to work. 

‘'Why are we in this war? It 
has nothing to do with us. We 


Kinshasa under 
curfew as rebels 
enter outskirts 

"THE Congolese capital 

I woke yesterday to the 
sound of artillery and small 
arms fire on the outskirts, 
of the city, writes David 
Gough in Kinshasa, 

Its five million people 
were told to stay at home, 
road blocks were setup, and 
a dusk-to-dawn curfew 
imposed. The few reports 
that Altered through spoke 
of deserted streets. 

Three Westerners 
working in an office a mile 
from the Intercontinental 
Hotel in central Kinshasa 
said they had to pass 
through 10 checkpoints to 
get back to the hotel when 
the fighting intensified. 

Journalists were 
confined to their hotels and 
camera crews reduced to 
filming from their balconies 
as troops and trucks 
hurried towards the south- 
eastern edge of the city. 

Two BBC cameramen, 
one British, the other South 
African, were arrested by 
soldiers who burst Into 
their hotel room after they 
were spotted filming troop 
movements. 

Mwenze Kongolo, the 
justice minister, said a 
maximum of 300 rebels 
entered the outskirts of the 
dty on Tuesday night in an 
attempt to attack the 
airport. 


want our children back, not 
fighting In somebody else’s 
Jungle,” said Mabel Ndo. a 
Harare shop manager. 

The U other people crowded 
Into the van nodded and 
grunted in agreement. A man 
added: “Our economy is al- 
ready in a terrible state, how 
can we afford this war? I think 
Mugabe is getting emeralds 
from KabQa, lots of emeralds." 

Security sources in Zimba- 
bwe estimate that up to 1.000 
Zimbabwean troops have 
been sent to Congo, supported 
by 10 transport planes, 10 
helicopters and six ground- 
attack planes. 

The state-owned arms man- 
ufacturer Zimbabwe Defence 
Industries recently provided 
Mr Kabila with weapons and 
supplies worth an estimated 
£85 million, which has not yet 
been paid. The troop deploy- 
ment will quickly add to that 
cost: military sources put it at 
£310,000 a day. 

Zimbabwe’s economy is at 
its weakest since indepen- 
dence in 1980, and an unbud- 
geted expense like a pro- 
tracted involvement in Congo 
could create even more hard- 
ship for its people. 

Then there is the h uman 
cost Although the army says 
it has suffered no casualties, 
air force sources say injured 
Zimbabwean soldiers, air- 
lifted from KYnflhagfl have 
filled the small hospital at 
Maziyame air force base in 
Harare. The less seriously in- 
jured are being sent to other 
Harare hospitals. 

The bodies of Zimbabwean 
soldiers killed in Congo are 
being brought back. too. Once 
this news reaches the g e neral 
population, objections to Zim- 
babwe’s involvement in 
Congo are bound to increase. 

Facing mounting economic 
and political challenges at 
home, Mr Mugabe has been 
desperately seeking scape- 
goats and distractions. With 
the Congolese conflict he is 
painting himself as Africa's 
key leader who must settle 
the continent's conflict. 

Zimbabwe’s independent 
Sunday Standard newspaper 
puts it more bluntly. 

“When body bags begin to 
ar ri ve from the Democratic 
Republic of Congo, a fitting 
epitaph for the dead sons of 
Zimbabwe would be. They 
died so that Mugabe's ego 
could flourish’." 


WORLD NEWS 7 

South Africa 
united in 
fury at Cape 
bombers 


David Bereeford 

ht Johannesburg 


T HE bomb in Cape 
Town’s Planet Holly- 
wood restaurant 
which killed one per- 
son and injured 27 — includ- 
ing five members of a British 
family • — was condemned 
across the political spectrum 
in South Africa yesterday. 

Responsibility for Thurs- 
day's blast In a popular tour- 
ist area was claimed by an 
organisation called Muslims 
Against Global Oppression. 

But a spokesman for the 
group denied it, saying they 
were being "set up". 

An extremist group of Mus- 
lim fundamentalists, in- 
volved in a vigilante cam- 
paign against gangsters in tbe 
Cape Town area, was widely 
being held to blame for the 
atrocity. 

The attack was condemned 
by unions, business groups, 
political parties and individ- 
uals ran g in g from President 
Nelson Mandela to leaders of 
conservative Afrrikanerdom. 

A presidential spokesman 
said Mr Mandela was 
“shocked and angry”, while 
the police minister, Sidney 
Mufamadi. blamed the 
explosion on ‘local opera- 
tives" working on behalf of 
"intematfonal terrorism”. 

“I think that incident must 
be seen against the backdrop 
of recent events in Nairobi 
and Dar es Salaanz," said Mr 
Mufamadi. “Shortly after the 
news of those incidents, we 
took urgent measures to step 
up security at official US 
buildings here.” 

Police said members of an 
FBI team investigating the 
recent bomb attacks cm the 
US embassies in east Africa 
were on their way to South 
Africa to assess whether the 
atrocities were linked. The 
US embassy in Pretoria 
warned American citizens In 
South Africa to take special 
care of their safety. 

Tourist officials predicted it 
would have a long-term im- 
pact on the Industry, which 
has been mushrooming in 


South Africa and particularly 
In Cape Town- 

Three pans were made to 
radio and newspaper journal- 
ists claimin g the attack bad 
been the work of Muslims 
Against Global Oppression, a 
group which surfaced during 
President Bill Clinton’s 
recent visit to Cape Town. 

Tbe group is believed to be 
controlled by Qibla, an 
organisation of Muslim ex- 
tremists which is also reputed 
to run People Against Gang- 
sterism and Drugs (Pagad). It 
has been conducting a “holy 
war” against criminals in the 
Coloured townships of the 
Cape Oats. 

The anti-crime campaign 
by Pagad has become mud- 
died by vigilante violence. In- 
cluding the use of "pipe 
bombs" against its critics 
within the Muslim commu- 
nity. In July they bombed the 
home of a lecturer at the 
city’s university, Ebrahim 
Moosa, after denouncing him 
as a “traitor”. 

Qibla was founded in the 
1980s. Using the slogan of 
“One Solution. Islamic Revo- 
lution". it Identified with Iran 
where a number of its mem- 
bers are believed to have 
undergone military training. 



Muslims opposed to the 
bombing pray outside the 
restaurant yesterday. 


The grandmother’s nightmare. _ 



I RIS GIDDINGS, who es- were being shown to our seats 

caped with minor injuries, when the whole place was tom 

arranged an outing to the res- apart," Mrs Giddings said at 
taurant for her two grandchfl- her hotel yesterday, 
dren, only to see them “There was a flash and then 

maimed. everything went dark as the 

Laura, aged eight, lost her ceilings and walls seemed to 

left foot Jacob, three, has come down upon us. 1 was 

spinal injuries. Both are in In- knocked down and saw all my 
tensive car in the City Park family lying injured before . 

hospital in Cape Town. me. 

The children’s mother “Itwasoneafthe mostterri- 

Mandy. aged 35, and Mrs Gid- blethingslcan imagine seeing 
dings’ husband Brian, aged 65. — there was absolute chaos 
are stable after surgery for and my family were all terri- 

shrapnel wounds. Their bly hurt before me.” 

father Tony, aged 38, from A hospital spokesman said 

Bramshaw, near Southamp- the “particularly distressing” 

ton, was satisfactory after a injuries suffered by the chil- 
suffering a broken leg. dren would mean along 

"We had just arrived and recovery in hospitaL . 
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Diary 


Simon 

Bowers 


H istory repeats it- 
self. The first time as 
tragedy, the second 
as farce. No one. it seems, is 
Keener to demonstrate 
Marx's axiom than the cy- 
borg MP for Peterborough. 
Helen Brin ton. “Just as 
Princess DLsaton her own 
outside the Taj Mahal." she 
recalled this week. “I sat on 
my own outside the Queens- 
gate Centre greeting con- 
stituents.” This Is Just one 
of a series of controversial 
parallels she has drawn 
since the insertion of her 
newly developed empathy 
chip. “Diana had to put on a 
smile when her heart was 
breaking,” she continues, 
“and that's what Ido — 
Prince Charles never said 
-well done* to Diana. My 
husband never offered his 
support when 1 was fighting 
for my seat. . .Both of ns 
having to put on a brave 
face and both not wanting 
to cat .'* The chip is Just a 
prototype at present, and 
does have its side effects. 
Most notably It can inter- 
fere with her party loyalty 
RAM causing her to pub- 
licly turn on “stupid and 
undermining" parliame] 
tary colleagues, referrinL 
them as “tbe enemy". Wil 
some work, however. Mill- 
bank is hopeful that the em- 
pathy chip will be a fully 
Operational tool for antici- 
pating public opinion by the 
next general election. 



T HE Labour Party’s 
1.000 Club wrote to 
MEP Hugh Kerr last 
week inviting him to join 
up. (Members of the 1.000 
Club, by the way. “play an 
Integra] role in developing 
every aspect of Labour 
Party activity"— that ts. 
they give cash — “and In 
recognition of this support, 
they are invited to occa- 
sional events and receive 
regular briefings on 
Labour's progress.*') Unfor- 
tunately- having been ex- 
pelled from the Labour 
Party for speaking ont of 
turn. Hugh admits it is un- 
likely that he’ll be taking up 
the offer. 


A NOTHER alarming 
letter finds its way to 
the Diary desk from 
Her Majesty's most bearded 
and some say dangerous 
house guest. Charles Bron- 
son. It is addressed to Paul 
RavUious. Charles' mayoral 
campaign co-ordinator, and 
concerns the leaking of his 
"secret cabinet” plans to 
this column last week. "You 
could well have lost it for 
me." writes Charles. “I feel 
I want to break your skull 
open, but now I'm a pacifist 
so 1 head-butted my cell 
door 38 times and got one of 
my bad headaches. Think 
yourself lucky l‘m in Max 
Secure.” Eventually his 
rage mellows: “it was my 
dream to became London 
Mayor —all the chaps were 
rooting for me. Anyway. 

> ou're sacked. Oh. and I 
want my erocodlle suitcase 
back this week, or I'll send 
Chainsaw Chrissy around 
to collect. It wasugift from 
Colonel CiDdafy — he won't 
be pleased either." Sorry 
Charles. Good effort, but 
you’re st 111 not as scary as 
Lord Archer. 


T HE Diary's People- 
Friendlj Guide to New 
Labour lexicon Is this 
» eek looking at Tony Blair's 
description of the party as 
“One Nation Radicals". Dor- 
Ion Thomas of Pontypridd 
telephones tu ask If it Is help- 
fUl to note that this Ls an 
anagram uf“a non -direc- 
tion. alas". No, It Is not, Dar- 
ien. We bold no truck with 

your word wizardry. If New 
labour stands far anything. 
11 stands for substance. No 
time wasters please. 


C HINA'S northwest- 
ern province of Xin- 
jiang is suffering Its 
worst locust infestation In a 
decade, reports Xinhua 
news agency, with a Quarter 
of grass-covered plains In 
the remote Muslim region 
said to he affected and the 
insects now moving on to 
boosing and office com- 
plexes. With ground forces 
and aircraft doing little lo 
curb (be swarms, the des- 
perate authorities have 
rushed an elite platoon of 
10,000 killer chickens 
through a no-day training 
programme and sent them 
Into the area. Outside ob- 
servers the Diary ha* 
spoken to fear this might 
lead to Egyptian Plagues 
Syndrome (EPS) when the 
killer chicken population 
swells to unmanageable 
proportions and China is 
forced to train up an army 
of foxes. After foxes will 
come huntsmen and 
hounds, then saboteurs, 
and so on. 


Why the proposed anti-terrorism laws are undemocratic and unlikely to work 


Less of the emoting and more 
clear thinking please, Mr Blair 



L IKE most newspapers, 
the Daily Mail is quick 
to spot an irony in gov- 
ernment policy. Yester- 
day it reproached Tony Blair 
for rushing to Introduce dra- 
conian anti- terrorist laws 
after years of Labour opposi- 
tion to such measures. 

But what made Tony Blair 
lash out In the emotional way 
he did after the Real IRA's 
bomb killed 28 people in 
Omagh? What made him re- 
call parliament in September 
for the first time since the 
mega-crisis over sterling in 
1992? What made him graft 
the bin curbing global terror- 
ist conspiracy, long-promised 
and long-postponed, on to 
what was essentially a bit of 
Irish politicking? 

There are various answers, 
most of them unsatisfactory. 
A gesture (it may not prove 
much more than that) 
towards curbing Islamic 
terrorism is helpful to Bill 
Clinton after the wanton 
slaughter in East (and now 
South?) Africa- Mr Blair feels 
politically indebted to his be- 
leaguered ally, not least for 
his help over Ireland, even 
though neither man is show- 
ing much consistency in their 


response to terrorist atrocity. 
No cruise missiles threaten 
the Real IRA in Dundalk and, 
as recently as Sunday, Mr 
Blair penned an article for 
the Observer (he actually 
wrote this one himsrff , we 
were told) gratuitously ruling 
out SAS tactics for dealing 
with the rump IRA — Gibral- 
tar tactics in Thatcberite 
terms in fhvour of winning 


the democratic argument. 

But the desire among gov- 
ernments to "do something' ' 
In the wake of an outrage is 
always strong: hence last 
week’s promises of draconian 
measures from Ireland’s Ber- 
tie Ahem, eagerly matched in 
Whitehall. The feet that the 
prime minister and most 
senior colleagues were on 
holiday at the time must have 
strengthened that reflex. 

But there is more to it than 
that. New Labour in general, 
and Mr Blair in particular, 
have a weakness for the emo- 
tional over the rational res- 
ponse. Watching him talking 
In Omagh this week, one 
recalled his anguished look 
the morning Princess Diana 
died. You do not have to ques- 
tion its sincerity to ask 
whether knee-jerk emotion 


makes for good policy. Of 
course. Mr Blair is a restless, 
results-drtven leader, impa- 
tient with policies and col- 
leagues, with officials and 
(even) parties who do not 
deliver. 

“What works?” ls his recur- 
ring question. Margaret. 
Thatcher was much the same. 
When an earlier bomb killed 
other Irish innocents, one 
cabinet colleague limply said: 


One recalled his 
anguished look 
the day Princess 
Diana died 


"How dreadfUL” She said: 
"We must catch them." 

Blair’s instinct Is similar. 
He admires her incisive style 
and has more than a touch of 
her authoritarian populism 
in his make-up. Their mutual 
love-affair with the Mall (the 
political equivalent of serial 
monogamy) ls no coincidence. 

So Blair’s social conserva- 
tism, if not his political radi- 
calism. chimes with the 


Mail’s more than it does with 
the Sun. Moreover, he is. 
rnnph more i"hm» Thatcher, a 
pragmatist, not anchored by a 
particular set of political 
principles, not interested in 
Ideas in the way she was 
(h o w e v e r naively, so. Tory 
thinkers found!). 

pragmatist* are notoriously 
susceptible, to fashion, dog- 
matically so yon might say. 
Many that tendsicy to focus 
group marketeering, to New 
Labour’s determination to 

rinmtnat A+hg morila agenda to 

Government as it did in 
Opposition and you get a pow- 
erful headline-making ma- 
chine. It has worked bril- 
liantly so far and we should 
never rule out the possibility 
that raucous headlines dis- 
tract attention, and enalrie 
ministers to do good by 
stealth, as Jack Straw has 
done over asylum procedures. 
But the risks of cumulative 
disappointment are obvious. 

Last month’s "good guys" 
in Sierre Leone are hanging 
people this month. And not 
even the Mail would want 
some future liberator, a Gari- 
baldi or Mandela, locked up 
in his London exile, not just 
for a day’s headlines. 


Sold down 
the river 


George Monbiot 


T HE under housed people 
Wandsworth, m south 
Lnra|Wi, 1mow precisely 
what they want. When we, 
direct activists from The Land 
ls Ours, were evicted two years 


piieHund lyriite Wundawiffll 
Bridge, they continued the 
fight for affordable bousto* a 


rfveraide park and a commu- 
nity cenfre. They organised a 
huge consultation exercise, 
and presented the unequivocal 
results to Wandsworth 
Borough Conned. But no one is 
obliged to listen to them. 
Wandsworfh, caaeofthelast 
parts efthe country sti ll und er 
enemy occupation, is governed 
by a cabal cfsodopalhic gro- 
tesques, pursuing a venomous 
economic apartheid. 

The poor and vulnraable 
have already been zoned out of 
most parts of the borough, and 
the rich and heedless zoned in. 

So Sir Norman Foster and 
Rialto Homes know that their 
proposal, presented last 
month, ls likely to fell on fertile 

ground. Jtonr gigantic apart- 
ment blocks, rising to 20 
storeys, win he built along the 
ri ve rfr ont to house 740 luxury 
flats— -52 of them win be three- 
bedroom penthouse suites, 

likely to se 2 for several minion 
pounds each. There will be 
parking for nearly LOGO cars, 
and a moat will be built be- 
tween the new hcanes and the 


crumbling ex-rounefl estates 




across the road. There wifl be 
no affordable no riv- 

erside park and no community 
centre. There will, however, be 
a new police station on the site: 
fee owners of the penthouse 
suites wont have any trouble 
from the neighbours. 

Local people are horrified 
bat not surprised. Wands- 
worth’s unitary development 
plan, which recommends feat 
no structure above six storeys 
be bum beside the Thames, has 
been flouted repeatedly, not 
least by ttie Government's own 
adviser on urban regenera- 
tion, Lord Rogers, whose lux- 
ury Mbntevetro Tower, Just 
down fee river fr om the Land 
is Ours she, also rises to a 
supercilious 20 storeys. 

But where, the impover- 
ished people of Wandsworth 
keep asking, will the new buy- 
ers come from? The rise in 
housing the Govern- 

ment has repeatedly asserted, 
comes largely from single 
people seeking relativgy low- 
cost homes. Yet, all over Lon- 
don and the South-east, new 
threehedroam apartments and 
five-bedroom executive man- 
sions are being built How 
could there be enough buyers 


to go round? I think I may have 

WhSe looking fcr somethin* 

quite different last week, I 

came across a remarkable 
article in GulfNews. published 
In DubaL R was a repeat from 

last year’s Worldwide Property 
and Investment Show, orga- 
nised in Dubai by British 


were some of Britain s most 
rani m vgardal luxury bouse- 
bullders. "Both UK expats and 
Arab nationals,” the traders 
exulted, "are looking to spend 
anything from £70,000 for a 
small rural retreat to a round 
El million for a smart central 
London address . . . (fee] 
produrt appeals to tbe exeat- 
tive who already owns a UK 
p ro p ert y and is seeking a sub- 
stantial second home." 

One efthe most prominent 
exhibitors was Pers immon 
Homes, which, like Rialto, is 

building luxury diffls on the 
Thames m Wandsworth. Its 
sales director made no attempt 

to disguise the nature of her 
business. “Ah my serious en- 
quiries here are from inves- 
tors, not those requiring a 
home," die boasted. 


MONG the non-homes 
she bad sold in Dubai 


estate Persimmon ls building 
dose to fee Thames at Kings- 
ton. To ensure that the pur- 
chaser rffe flats enjoyed an 
uninterrupted view efthe 
river. P ersimm on insisted that 
a row of poplar trees in Can- 
bury Gaidais, one of the best- 
loved parks in the borough, be 
fefled. The council meekly 
complied, to the ftny of resi- 
dents, who occupied the trees 
for four months last winter. 

Dubai ls not the only place 
in which oar property compa- 
nies have been sdling the 
homes that they tefl us have to 
he built to meet Britain’s hous- 
ing needs. A survey by London 
Residential Research reveals 
that, astonishingly, SO per cent 
of afl fee new homes built in 
central and tuner Inodan in 
tlv> first half efthe last finan- 
cial year were sold to buyers in 
fee Far East Foster and Rialto 
seem to know this: the third 
member of their consortium is 
a company from Singapore. 

A few months ago, local au- 
thorities presented HHary 
Armstrong, the housing minis- 
tar, wife proposals for punitive 
rates of council tax on seooud 
homes, sh* decided not to 
adopt them. Nothing, in other 
words, will be done to ensure 
that houses are built for living 
in. rather tban for speculation. 

The Labour Government, 
like Wandsworth's Conserva- 
tive council, hag chosen to 
with greed and against need. 


Thrown out of court 


^fWrong tactics, 


Michael Mansfield 


P EACE ;md justice can- 
not be divorced. With- 
out a clear commitment 
now to the implementation of 
social and legal justice, the 
democratic process and the 
peace initiative In Northern 
Ireland will become seriously 
flawed. It Is easy to talk of 
rights and duties when there 
Is a threat to the society 
which proposed to espouse 
them: the real test is whether 
those fundamental principles 
can withstand the pressures 
of extreme and violent 
protagonists. 

There Ls equally outrageous 
carnage in Bosom and Serbia 
and in Central Africa but we 
do not suddenly slough off the 
mantle of human rights — ■ 
quite the reverse. There is a 
justifiable desire to sec these 
enforced oven to the extent of 
mover, towards an Interna- 
tional Criminal Court in The 
Hague supported by the UK 
Government. It is that same 
government which professes 
an ethical foreign policy vis a 
vis the arms trade and human 
rights ar.d which is in the pro- 
cess *rf incorporating the Euro- 
pean Convention on Human 
Rights into domestic law 
At the same time, how often 
is it that the judicial short- 
comings of other jurisdictions 
are rightly highlighted, 
whether they be Saudi Ara- 
bia. Chinn or the US? When it 
comes to our own backyard, 
however, such sentiments are 
rarely translated into local 
application. 

The force of the blast at 
Omagh must nut. however, be 
allowed to cause more dam- 
age than it has done already. 
The next casualty is the 
rushed debate in the House of 
Commons with its apparent 


foregone conclusions. It ls 
necessarily difficult In such 
an emotionally charged atmo- 
sphere, where there is an 
overwhelming desire for 
■'something to be done" and 
“for someone to be removed 
from the streets" to examine 
the relevance and ramifica- 
tions of the current proposals. 
In short they are incompati- 
ble with the articles of tbe 
European Convention con- 
cerning fair trial and the pre- 
sumption of innocence, and 
furthermore they will do little 
towards achieving the 
claimed objective. 

At their heart is the totally 
unacceptable proposition that 
a senior police officer's evi- 
dence about membership of a 


It is misleading 
to call these 
proposals tough 
and effective. 
They are neither 


particular proscribed organi- 
sation will be admissible in 
court proceedings and that 
non-cooperation by the sus- 
pect is capable of amounting 
to corroboration for the asser- 
tions of his officer. There are 
substantial objections to such 
a procedure. How will the offi- 
cer provide his evidence? It is 
likely to be a belief based on 
hearsay or information and it 
will either be incapable of fur 
ther proof or will be subject to 
tiie much Invoked PH (Public 
Interest Immunity) provi- 
sions because the sensitivity 
of the source is such that any 
examination by the suspect or 
his representative is pre- 
cluded. Since such groups or 


organisations do not have 
membership cards and lists 
this type of material on which 
this belief Is (bunded is bound 
to be ephemeral and tenuous. 
All of this is but a short step 
from this infamous and dis- 
credited internment proce- 
dures whereby the Home Sec- 
retary. upon advice from a 
senior police or security ser- 
vices officer, might authorise 
the detention of those consid- 
ered to be subversive. 

A court will be placed in the 
evidentially Impossible posi- 
tion prior to verdict of decid- 
ing whether it believes the 
police officer’s belief! This is 
particularly poignant where 
in Northern Ireland we are 
dealing wltha police force 
whose credibility is for from 
sound, which has lost the con- 
fidence of a large sector of the 
community; and whose friture 
is to be examined by a com- 
mission under Chris Patten. 

The most important and 
singular lesson of the miscar- 
riage of justice cases starting 
with Guildford and Birming- 
ham through to Mahan and 
others this year is that the 
horrific nature of some 
crimes and the pressure to 
score convictions is such that 
those responsible for investi- 
gating them sacrifice evi- 
dence for belief. 

It is misleading to call these 
proposals tough and effective. 
They are neither. They will 
do no more than the Preven- 
tion of Terrorism Act did to 
counter terrorism in the 
wake of the Bir mingham Pub 
bombing (vide Clive Walker's 
searing analysis in hts book. 
The Prevention of Terrorism 
in British Law). That Act also 
contained provisions about 
membership of proscribed 
organisations. They have 
been rarely used and hardly 
any convictions have been 


recorded. Both then and now 
the public ls being lulled into 
a false sense of security by a 
government anxious to be 
seen to be doing something 
'‘draconian". 

The real point ls that there 
can be no substitute for a 
proper, thorough Investiga- 
tion which provides clean 
reliable evidence of participa- 
tion in particularised cultural 
activities. It has been shown 
over the past decade that this 
can be achieved in a large 
number of cases. Anything 
short of this Is a return to 
primitive summary justice in 
which more Innocents will be- 
come embroiled. 


Michael Mansfield OC Is a 
leading defence lawyer 


wrong target 


Kevin Toolis 


*TP*HKRE is no good time 
I for a democratic gov- 
I ernment to curtail the 
rights of Its citizens but the 
worst possible time is In the 
wake of an atrocity like the 
Omagh bombing. 

Recalling parliament to 
rubber stamp a Mis agenda 
on how to lock the wrong 
sort of people up without 
proper evidence may seem 
effective public relations 
but it ls a foolish way to 
make laws and a foolish 
way to govern. 



Let us assume that 
Mickey McKevitt, for 
whom this wholesale revi- 
sion of our criminal codes 
is almost personally direc- 
ted at. decides to take 
refuge in Her Majesty’s 
Jurisdiction, perhaps Lon- 
don, and is arrested. 

Does anyone seriously be- 
lieve that the subsequent 
kangaroo tribunal of sorts 
at the Old Bailey, with its 
parade of biased police wit- 
nesses by the state, will be 
anything other than intern- 
ment by another name? 

Does anyone believe that 
Mr McKevitt will receive a 
fair trial or any trial at all 
based on such distorted 
legal procedures? Would 
the accused be entitled to 
call other police officers 
who might dispute the 
opinion of the man firom 

RUC headquarters? Or that 
conviction of an Irish 
republican on the word of a 
British police officer is 
likel y to command wide- 
spread support in Ireland. 

But of course the Govern- 
ment is in a Catch 22 situa- 
tion. Under the proposed 
Act, refusal to answer 
police questions in relation 
to such a show trial would 
be adduced as further evi- 
dence of guilt! 

To make things easier, 
perhaps the “court" will 
allow the Crown to protect 
fee identity of the senior of- 
ficer with a screen — no 
doubt for fear of reprisals 
In feet given the secret un- 
knowable nature of the evi- 
dmioe against the accused 
why bother with the 
trappings of a Courthouse? 
Why not intern him 


directly from the place of 


**** 14V1U UiO fMCIVC Vi 

arrest to Her Majesty’s New 
Internment Camp 1998? It 
sounds farcical because it 
is. It Is we, as democratic 
citizens, who are dimin- 
ished by such laws, not the 
Real I R A . And these foolish 
proposed laws will still be 
on our statute books, ready 
to be abused by the state 
and any future mendacious 
Home Secretary, long after 
Mr McKevitt Is forgotten. 

The same arguments 
apply to the portions of the 
bill that are directed at for- 
eign refngees in this 
coun tr y — w hose demo- 
cratic activities embarrass- 
ingly interfere with our 
trade interests with totali- 
tarian regimes in«» Saudi 
Arabia. 

Tbe f un d am ental prob- 
lem in Ireland is a political 
one not criminal And no 
amount of tampering with 
tlm legal system by a Brit- 
ish Government is going to 
solve the problem of repub- 
lican terrorism. It is pro- 
fit inarches by the citizens 
of Dundalk to their houses 
fee Real bra fears, not in- 
tenuneart statutes by the 
British. 

Of course the argument 
jrw be put that this only 
brings the United Kingdom 
Si®? 11 * wlthlegislation in 
fee Republic but the brutal 
truth Is that there are 
things that the Irish can do 

rrish no Brit 
sh ould e ver contemplate. 

interning Mr McKevitt is 
tomake the Real 
JJA and its sympathisers 
disappear. Instead it is 
“Jg^srailtheiKxrtof 

rg£p!r«> imprisoned! 

question has been remark- 
SJt a -£? pt intelligent. 

Omagh and 

ismRn?^ TeCTtn> 
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Goldsmith, 


The Portuguese brought 
about the invention of the 
dreadfully fiery vindaloo’ 

Colleen Grove, Letters 


mark II 

A tyke pays the pipers 

THE WORLD loves an outspoken tyke. Paul 
Sykes is a classic — gnrf£ curmudgeonly, 
not one to give you owt of his £250 million 
for nowt He’s as Yorkshire as they nama- 
bom in Barnsley, an habitu6 ofEHand Road, 
he is the man who concreted over the Don 
Valley (left an industrial desert by his 
heroine Margaret Thatcher) to create the 
great retail complex at MeadhowhalL 
Whether Mr Sykes is to be regarded as a 
hero or villain of the modern economy is a 
matter of taste. What's dear is that how he 
chooses to spend bis cash is his affair — and 
we can only applaud his progressive view 
that leaving it to his children would prevent 
them making their own way in the world, i 
If he wants to spend money with this 
newspaper or any other media outlet, we I 
are hardly likely to demur. If the anti- 
European advertisements he is proposing to 
run are reasonably factual, fine; if they 
provoke readers, into fact -finding and fur- 
ther thought about European Monetary 
Union we would even applaud his philan- 
thropy. He is right, the polls do say people 
want to know more. But he is wrong to 
imply that the puny efforts made so far by 
either the British government or the Euro- 
pean Commission to provide information 
about EMU constitute some kind of outra- 
geous preemption of the people's right to 
know. He might puzzle over why, unlike in 
Germany and France, British business has 
been so unforthcoming in telling customers 
and co-workers what it thinks, pro or con. 


But Mr Sykes is on sticky ground in suggest- 
ing that common sense — for example 
people’s weariness with exchange rate costs 
whesa they travel around Europen on holi- 
day — is not a good guide. And when, as 
yesterday, Mr Sykes pretended his proposed 
campaign is not political or unlikely to have 
profound consequences for the Tory party 
he once supported, he is behaving with 
uncharacteristic guile and subtlety. 

Sir Janies Goldsmith he is not But Mr 
Sykes shares with, him both vagueness of 
objective and the capacity severely to em- 
barrass the leader of the Conservative 
Party. Is his game protectionism and with- 
drawal from the European Union or the pipe 
dream of free trade without monetary 
union? Whichever, he gets to trump fellow 
Yorkshireman William Hague. The more 
precise his formula (wait and see, but wait a 
| lot longer than Labour) the more the rent in 
the Tory party dismays its po tential voters. 
Mr Sykes is challenging him to move hard- , 
wards and there go Tony Marlow and 
Nicholas Budgsn importuning Mr Sykes to 
bankroll electoral challenge to sitting 
Tories. 

There is a reluctance on all sides to decide 
on the Issue of monetary union. It may be 
growing. Who can predict what efforts the 
Russian crisis, let alone deflation in the Far 
East, are going to have on growth rates in 
France and Germany, which have ticked 
up? 

If the British right wing were just a little 
more interested in Europe, it might easily 
find comfort in the prospect of a Social 
Democratic victory in the German federal 
elections next month, with all that might 
imply for European Central Bank ground 
rules. Mr Sykes’ desire to provide informa- 
tion will need to encompass regular 
(hourly?) updates on economic conditions. 
And if he contents himself with dreary 


arguments about sovereignty he will only 
make us yawn. 

If he cannot see that his repeated use of 
“our” is troublingly anachronistic in the 
context of a Britain undergoing great inter- 
nal change — - at least in Scotland, Ireland 
and Wales — he deserves the fate of all those 
other corporate chieftains who have sought 
to merge, partyless, from the margins of 
politics to shake the world — a fast transit 
to oblivion. 


The grade gap 

Low achievers need help 

THE leader of the biggest headteachers' 
union described today’s GCSE results as “a 
tale of two contrasts” with the top end 
getting even better results and the bottom 
worse. There was a welcome increase in A 
and A star grades. They now account for 
14.7 per cent of all papers taken. There was a 
marginal increase in the proportion achiev- 
ing grades C to A star, pushing up the 
proportion achieving this target level to 55 
per cent of the 550,000 plus pupils taking the 
exam. But at the bottom end, several thou- 
sand more students failed to achieve even a 
G grade. These two trends — a rising 
number failing to get any GCSE passes and 
a widening of the gap between the top and 
bottom — are not new but remain the 
biggest challenge facing ministers. Three 
years ago the differences between the top 
arid bottom had widened to a twelvefold gap: 
with the top 20 per cent gaining the equiva- 
lent in points of 12 C*s and the bottom only 
achieving the equivalent of one C. Now the 
gap is even wider. 

The aggregate numbers hide another 
problem: the differences between boys and 
gMs. We don't yet have the gender break- 


down for this year’s results but over the last 
dec a d e , the proportion of girls achieving 
grades A to C in five subjects has reached SO 
per cent compared to only 40 per cent for 
boys. Local education authorities were chal- 
lenged by ministers at the be ginnin g of this 
year to come up with schemes to combat 
boys' ‘Taddish, anti-learning culture”. There 
is unlikely to have been much narrowing 
since then, but it is a challenge which must 
be met if the targets of successive govern- 
ments are to be achieved. It is already clear 
that the last government’s target, adopted 
by Labour on election, for the year 2000 — 
85 per cent of 19-year-olds achieving five 
passes at GCSE grades A to C or their 
vocational equivalent — will not be met 
Last year it only moved up from 68 to 70 per 
cent This year’s increase — the vocational 
boards have delayed releasing their results 
— is unlikely to be much higher. 

What can be done to help nonachievers? It 
is worth remembering what has been 
achieved already. GCSE, which was only 
launched in 1986, replaced two separate and 
inflexible examinations (GCE and CSE) 
which only catered for 60 per cent of second- 
ary pupils leaving 40 per cent with nothing 
to aim for. Headteachers have urged minis- 
ters to place Jess emphasis on A to C. A 
more relevant reform would be a wider and 
more relevant curriculum for the vocation- 
ally minded. 


Summer movies 

More theatres give less choice 

IT MUST have been a common experience 
this summer for readers who fancied an 
everting out at the cinema to run-through 
the list of programmes at the local multiplex 
and find only those films which sensible 


critics had advised them, to keep away from. 
No use, either, taking the car to the multi- 
plex in the next town or the neighbouring 
suburb: despite the richness of choice which 
the move into multi-screen cinemas once 
promised to -bring us, the list there may 
very well be exactly the same. Some who 
study these things have begun to argue that 
the quality of the movies on general release 
over the past few months is the worst it has 
ever been. Meanwhile, well-reviewed pic- 
tures like the one which stare Stephen Fry 
as Oscar Wilde get a very limited showing. 
All those scenes where a man embraces 
another man: you can’t show that kind of 
thing, it still seems to be thought to the 
popcorn chompers of Swindon. . . 

In the spring a movie called Wag the Dog 
arrived in Britain. This is the tale of a US 
president involved in a sex scandal who in 
the hope of distracting attention orders an 
attack on Albania. There is even a scene in 
which the president hugs his accuser. Since 
the Lewinsky affair came to the boil, and 
more especially since the US missile attacks 
on alleged terrorist bases, this instance of 
fiction anticipating fart has seemed more 
and more uncanny. The coincidence was 
even raised with the US government spokes- 
man after last week’s attacks. One might 
have thought that with all this free promo- 
tion the cinema chains would be bursting to 
get Wag the Dog back in front of the public. 
Yet this week it wasn't even listed in 
London; nor is it next And many quite 
large centres in Britain have still had no 
chance to see it at all 

From weary experience one expects art 
movies to struggle to get a showing outside 
a few favoured locations where intellectuals 
are reputed to gather, but here, it seems, 
there is a solid commercial opportunity in 
letting the Dog Wag again. Why is nobody 
grabbing it? 


Letters to the Editor 


Price you pay 
for knowledge 

R OY Hattersley’s objection 
to a £300-a-year admission 
fee for use of the new British 
Library (Break this barrier, 
August 24) implies that other 
academtelibraries are free. As 
a teacher, I have to pay £5 a 
day to use the nearby Institute 
of Education library._If.iny 
tax-paying Cannot enable my 
free entry to the academic li- 
brary that I need, why should 
it subsidise users of the Brit- 
ish Library? Smart-card tech- 
nology could enable the Brit- 
ish Library to charge a £10- £20 
annual fee, with payment of, 
say, £3 tor each day’s usage, 
and enable free entry for the 
rest of the year once the cell- 
ing of £300 had been reached. 
Margaret Ogden. 

London. 

S ADLY your diagram show- 
ing who makes what on the 
Airbus (BA pushes Airbus 
price down by £2 bn, August 
26) didn’t show wbo makes the 
seats. It is the seats that make 
travelling on the Airbus helL 
The best seats are on Lock- 
heed planes, then Boeing then 
Dash, followed by Fokker. Air- 
bus is way down the list. I 
shall do all I can to avoid trav- 
elling by BA if the Airbus 
seats aren’t changed. 
RDWUlcox. 

Warminster, Wilts. 

A S WE continue to learn 
/"Ymore tha n most of us 
wanted to know about the sex- 
ual prortlivlties of the US pres- 
ident, the latest revelations do 
at least give us an appropriate 
theme tune for that 
Inappropriate relationship. I 
refer of course to that glori- 
ously obscene music-halt song. 
The End Of Me Old Cigar. 
SSaxby. 

Wrexham. 

J UST incase BID Clinton 
has any plans to return 
from Martha's Vineyard for 
the day, maybe be should be 
advised that August 27 is the 
Feast of St Monica. 

Chris McDonnell. 

Little Haywood, Staffs. 

MOW super to read about 
PI Elizabeth Wurtzel’s ador- 
able friends (Why a guy won’t 
say 1 do, G2, August 25) and 
their agreeable lifestyle. 

Could they be persuaded to 
show us their lovely home? 
Paul Bowen. 

London. 


Panic makes bad laws 


I F Parliament introduces 
legislation next week en- 
abllng people to be con- 
victed of membership at a 
terrorist organisation on the 
word of a senior police officer 
(Labour widens terror net 
August 26), then the Govern- 
ment has learnt nothing from 
pist miscarriages of Justice. 

Shortly before the Home 
Secretary referred the case of 
the Guildford Four back to the 
Court of Appeal in 1989, 1 inter- 
viewed Sir Peter Imbert, then 
the Commissioner of the Met- 
ropolitan Police. Sir Peter had 
been responsible, 15 years ear- 
lier, for taking down "confes- 
sjons” from two of the wrong- 
fully convicted four. 

I asked him whether he had 
ever had any doubts about 
that case. His answer was a 
categorical No. If the most 
seniorpaiice officer in the 
land could get things so wrong 
over an actual bombing, how 
much more scope is there for 
wrongful convictions over 
mere membership of a pro- 
scribed organisation? 

Do we really need to learn 
all over again the lessons of 
the 1970$ — that you don’t de- 
feat terrorism by waging war 
on civil liberties? 

Steve Platt. 

London. 

-THIS is not the way to do 
I things. It is panic, and it 
will destroy the carefully built 
peace. A settlement in Ireland 


has always been made diffi- 
cult by widespread tacit sym- 
pathy for the aims of the men 
of violence. I cannot believe 
the same feeling extends 
towards those behind the out- 
rage In Omagh. Won't a 
revival of internment without 
trial simply bring back the old 
resentment against heavy- 
handed and vengeful Britain? 
Richard Hughes. 

Cowes, Isle of Wight 


like Pavlov’s dogs, MPs next 
week should pause and recall 
the words of William Pitt “Ne- 
cessity is the plea for every 
infringement of hnnum free- 
dom. It is the argument of 
tyrants, it is the creed of 
slaves.” 

TOnySmytfae. 

London. 


A S a British Muslim I know 
that Islam does not con- 
done the killing of innocent 
men, women or children by 
anyone. 

Iflnd Tony Blair’s an- 
nouncement of an intended 
series of “draconian and ftm- 
damentaT security measures, 
designed to bring members of 
the Reel IRA to justice, at the 
least hypocritical and possi- 
bly alarming. 

The measures, it is claimed, 
are to combat terrorism. A 
word so often misused and 
misapplied, especially against 
Islam. The proposed new mea- 


sures are unjust and may only 
fUel unnecessary hatred and 
suapicinna a gains t M uslims 

in particular. 

Terrorism, according to the 
English dictionary, means 
“the systematic use of vio- 
lence and intimidation to 
achieve some goal”. Mr Blair 
is himself supporting a clearly 
defined, terrorist. President 
Clinton, who is killing and 
terrorising innocent people, 
in Sudan and Af ghan i s tan, for 
political ends. Mr Blair Is 
therefore, by default, an ac- 
complice to that terrorism. 

H Morrison 
Chippenham, Wiltshire. 

^/OUR cartoon would have 
I os believe that the new 
anti-terrorist measures are 
turning this country into “a 
truly authoritarian state”. 

You then list a number ofls- 

gmnpg 

based in London, “which 
make no secret of their pas- 
sion for violence". 

Terry Philpot 

Oxted, Surrey. 

O MAR Bakri Mohammed 
fears that "any Moslim 
trying to liberate then-home- 
land from an occupying force 
will now be called a terrorist”. 
So if he manages to setup his 
khUafah in the UK, and I as a 
Briton oppose it by force, I 
wont be a terrorist, is that 
right? 

Name and address supplied. 


Oily sagas 

corn- 

far his call for 
more television drama which 
generates interest in science 
(Blair and Bragg tell America 
of the glories of British 
science, August 21). His argu- 
ment could be extended to the 
wider area of engineering and 
technology. Science is about 
discovery; engineering is 
about taking those discoveries 
and delivering the technology 
which has a profound effect on 
the way we live and work, inl- 
cudtng our leisure. 

If the world is to tackle the 
many Issues which it faces 
such as quality of life, envi- 
ronment sustainability and 


wealth creation, then engi- 
neering in partnership with 
science will be the key. If 
there is not sufficient real-life 


drama In those areas, then 
where is there? The Insititu- 
tion ofTSlectrical Engineers 
supports the Puhlic Aware- 
ness of Science and Engineer- 

rides bursaries to enable ** 
writers to develop scripts with 
a science and engineering 
theme. A number have been 
successful but, no populist 
series has emerged. 

As a nation we need to 
understand the role of science 
and engineering and, 
following that, we need to at- 
tract talent into those areas. 
We do not need stereotyping 
through the mad scientist or 
the oily engineer. Drama 
is a powerful medium; let ns 
do all we can to encourage 
those involved to respond to 
Lord Bragg’s challenge. 

John Williams. 

Chief executive. Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, London. 


Union’s future 


hded for its inn o v ation in 
n ffa ri p gH stakphnlri pr p prv«; inn 
l yhnniP to He mpmhpm (T Tnio n 

stakes its claim. August 26). 
The m i gseTling cranrial has 
shown thatprofit-drivaa pro- 
vision can be highly risky. Vir- 
tually the only organisation 
most working people trust is 
their trade union. 

Unions should also offer in- 
dividual learning accounts 
and and Indfv irfnfll savings atv 
connts. They could also extend 
them to non-members. It may 
be that by rediscovering some 

of the original functions of 
trade unions, in terms of self- 
WTfflnpnry and independence 
ft- wra the <^ tate ) their fntnr e j$ 

being assured. 

Brian Kelly- 
Stockton-on-Tees. 


Spicey food for thought 


t/ASMIN Allbhai-Brown 
Y seems to be under the im- 
iresslon that an the food pre- 
faced by Indian restaurants 
ihould remain a special pre- 
serve (Whose food is it any- 
vay? August 25). the myster- 
es, delights and preparation 
>r which to be only under- 
aken and understood by 
tstans. 

The green chilli you sought 
n Oxford — Indian? Asian? 

■m afraid not It is actually a 
mtlvcof the Americas, as are 
he tomato, capsicum, potato 
md pumpkin. All are relative 
lewcomers to the Aslan 
jtchen taken there by the 
»ortuguese, who actually 
i rought about the invention of 
be dreadfully fiery vindaloo. 


And those exotic spices? 
Saffron, cumin, basO,-pista- 
chio. almond — all taken by 
the Moghuls to India — along 
with that pivotal Indian res- 
taurant basic, the clay tandoor 
oven — from Persia. And 
sweetened condensed milk, 
relied upon for so many 
sweets, came from the rations 
of the British Tommy. 

If the design was to further 
damage an industry which has 
had more than its fair share of 

detractors recently, you may 
just have bit a bulls-eye. 
Colleen Grove. 

Grove Publications, Surrey. 

v/OUR comment about 
Y “shocktogiy inexpensive 
South Asian food" may reflect 


important social as well as cu- 
linary Insights. Within easy 
walking distance of our street, 
Bradford's Aslan communi- 
ties invite us to enjoy high- 
quality, low-cost restaurants. 


that would make some Lon- 
doners weep with envy. 

This Is an area where a local 
greengrocer, surprised at how 
few green chillies I was buy- 
ing, decided it wasn’t worth 
charg in g far That may 

be a cine as to why people in 
one of Bradford '8 most de- 
prived wards can create a rela- 
tively happy and relaxed life- 
style that draws in white 
immigrants. 

While enlightened food ex- 
perts in London understand 
something about living a good 
life in the midst of authentic 

South Asian cuisine, it is a 


phenomenon an which metro- 
politan political and economic 
leaders might also care to 
reflect 

RevGeofifReld. 

Team leader. Touchstone, 
Bradford. 

nsmSH eating habits were 
D indeed debased, for a vari- 
ety of reasons, and it is thanks 
to Asian cooking (ditto Italian 
awri Chinese) that, man y of US 
now eat more Interesting and 
healthy food. Wbo cares if the 
recipes are not authentic? So 
what if a lot of curry-and-lager 
fans are, well, common? 

My flrat “curries” (35 years 
ago) were Indeed gobbled 
partly because I was Skint, hut 
mainly because the food was 
both plentiful and exciting. 

Bin Scott 
Glasgow. 
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Nobody forgets a good salary 

d^RADTJATES spurning 
teaching (Report, August 


26) is the logical consequence 
of the Government’s refusal to 
raise salary levels to match 
those of other professions like 
law and medicine. The expen- 
sive and slick “Nobody forgets 
a good teacher” campaign will 
not lift recruitment 

As a 1998 graduate or mod- 
em languages with a masters 
degree obtained in 1996, 1 am 
about to embark on the PGCE 
course at London University. 
Having gained valuable expe- 
rience teaching English for 
two years in France, 1 think it 
is my vacation and know that 
corporate life is not for me. 

I currently work In a global 
blue-chip company earning 
more than I win next year as a 
qualified teacher, if I were to 
stay here, I could increase my 
salary significantly over the 
next few years. Of course new 
graduates are being lured into 
the private sector, as pay in- 
crements can be significant 
and starting salaries np to 
£20,000. A secretary in central 
London with only A-levels can 
earn up to and beyond £20,000. 


Teaching salaries, despite 
the Government’s insistence, 
are not competitive. If they 
were raised to match, or at 
least approach those of, say, 
lawyers (who like te a chers, 
normally gain a first degree 
and complete a one-year con- 
version course), there would 
not be a 13 per cent drop in 
appli ca tio n s thiq year. 

Paul Haywood. 

London. 

\ A IHEREAS I support any 
V V programme to get the job- 
less hack to work. your use of 
pupil-adult ratios rather than 
pupa-teacher ratios in your 
leader (August 24) is worry- 
ing. Schools need caretakers. 

dinne r lariiAC and secreta r ies. 

as well as teachers. Parents 
helping out in the class-room 
are a bonus. But these adults 
are not interchangeable. 
Please do not use any statistic 
which would encourage 
schools to save money by 
sacking a teacher and replac- 
ing them with two unqualified 
classroom assistants. 

Barry Marshall. 

Wigan. 


Labour turns 

F OR the record, there are no 
continuing police investi- 
gations into the activities of 
councillors in Hull (Council 
sleaze inquiries drag on, 
August 22). There has never 
been a police investigation 
into tiie councfl. The investi- 
gation by the Labour Party 
was invited by the council’s 
leader and looked at the state 

of the party In the city. 

Our problems emanated 
largely from the failure of op- 
position parties to make any 
significant Impact As a conse- 
quence, Labour In Hull had 
turned in and mt itself. The 

party and Labour group are 
addressing the Issues this 
raised vigorously. The coun- 
cil is well advanced on its own 
“Agenda for Change” and is 
likely to be amongst the first 
to remodel itself along the 
lines indicated by the local 
government white paper. 

As for John Black, he Is no 
longer a councillor and, as far 
as I afe a ware, holds no posi- 
tion In the party beyond that 
of an ordinary member. Our 
local papers have always 
seemed Interested in gossip, 
rather than news. Is the 
Guardian, following the same 
easy path in Its coverage of 
local government? 

CDr CoUn Inglis. 

Deputy leader, Kingston Upon 

Hull council. 


Cut and run 

I N 1994 the director of the 
National Trust, speaking for 
the trust and for English Heri- 
tage, said of Stonehenge that 
“only ... the long bored tun- 
nel . . . meets the essential 
requirements of the World 
Heritage Site. There is no his- 
toric site where we shall up- 
hold [our] doty with greater 
resolve.” Why have they aban- 
doned this solemn 
undertaking? 

Dr Wainwright (Letters, 
August 21) refers to an “envi- 
ronmental balance sheet” fa- 
vouring a cut-and -cover tun- 
nel. A financial balance sheet 
perhaps, hardly an environ- 
mental one. What negative 
value on massive portals and 
the irreversible disturbance 
of the archaeology? 

That we have a global icon 
in Stonehenge is shown by its 
-repeated use as an advertise- 
ment for AT&T. Perhaps 
AT&T could help with the cost 
of the long bored tunnel. 
LordKennet. 

Rouse of Lords 

f~QR over 40 years I have felt 
< spiritually uplifted when 
driving by Stonehenge. Are 
we now to be deprived of the 
view of this national treasure 
and sent underground, at phe- 
nomenal cost to the taxpayer? 
Brian Pilktngton. 

Bodmin, Cornwall. 


Spurs fans air frustration 
over Sugar’s bitter pill 


A LAN Sugar may have in- 
AA vested £50m on players (A 
crisis too far for would be sav- 
iour of White Hart Lane, 
August 25), but Spurs have 
also sold nearly £30m worth of 
players in the same period. 
And the £30m on redeveloping 
White Hart Lane has presum- 
ably been supported by funds 
from the Football Trust. 

Sugar failed to grasp the 
concept of investing in foot- 
ball David Dein, John Hall, 
and even Ken Bates, realised 
that initially speculating to 
accumulate was the way for- 
ward. Sugar’s attempt to defy 
this most basic of business 
principles eventually resulted 
in him buying when the mar- 
ket was at its peak. 

Now, the brand name that is 
Tottenham Hotspur PC has 
reached such a low ebb that 
quality players no longer seem 
Interested in joining the dub. 

The booing and hounding of 
Sugar has been the result of 
five years of pent-up frustra- 
tion. It seems incredible how 
tolerant people have been. To 


blame fane for being fickle is 
ridiculous. He hasn't only 
messed up on the pitch. One 
only has to look at the slide in 
the share price over the past 
18 months. He has criticised 
everyone from players, previ- 
ous managers, the press, and 
the fans for tile predicament 
at the club. Take a look In the 
mirror, Mr Sugar. 

Steven Harris. 

London 

C ORRECTIONS and Clarifi- 
cations has not picked up 
on the error where you de- 
scribed Spurs as a team: surely 
this implies some degree of co- 
herence and positive interac- 
tion between the piasters? 

Hopefully, such a Gross mis- 
take will soon be corrected. 
Clifton Melvin. 
Rickmansworth, Herts. 


We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address Is 
supplied; please include a full 
postal address. We may edit 
letters: shorter ones are more 
likely to appear. 
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The Very Reverend Edward Carpenter 


Prayers and principles at the Abbey 


DWARD Carpenter, 
who has died aged 
87. was connected 
with Westminster 
Abbey for an aston- 
ishing 34 years. He became a 
canon in 13SL served as trea- 
surer from 1959-74, and from 
1969-74 also filled the largely 
anomalous post of archdea- 
con of Westminster. In 1974 
he was appointed by the 
Queen, on the advice of Har- 
old Wilson, to succeed Erie 
Abbott as dean. He held the 
appointment until 1985, when 
he was made KC VO. 

Dr Carpenter was a socialist 
by instinct and for a long time 
he had walked at ease with po- 
ll ti cans of a similar persua- 
sion. He had also long been 
regarded as ripe for prefer- 
ment anri it was to Wilson's 
credit that he put forward 
early in his second premier- 
ship the name not only of a 
friend but a man with spiri- 
tual and scholastic gilts. 

Edward Carpenter was edu- 
cated at Strodes School, 
Tg gham, and at King's College. 
London, where he graduated 


in 1932. Three years later, he 
became a bachelor of divinity 
and was ordained assistant 
deacon, obtaining his PhD in 
1943. He served as assistant 
curate from 1935-41, at Holy 
Trinity, St Mary le bone, and 
then at St Mary, Harrow, and 
In 1945 was inducted as rector 
of Great Stanmore. Six years 
later he joined the chapter at 
Westminster Abbey. He 
regretted never becoming rec- , 
tor of St Margaret's, Westmln- ; 
ster, and chaplain to the 
Speaker, but remained silent j 
on the snobbery with which i 
his appointment as dean was 
met by some who realised he 
was the first dean of West- 
minster in modern times not 
to have an Oxbridge degree. 

Westminster Abbey was a 
powerhouse to ran, with its 
incessant arrival of royalty 
and visiting heads of state, 
yet he seemed to combine its 
smooth r unning with an un- 
hurried attention to writing 
and historical research that 
gave the impression he had 
squeezed 48 hours out of the 
working day. 


Carpenter thought of him- 
self primarily as a philoso- 
pher. and from his philosoph- 
ical m usings sprang pacifism, 
socialism, a h or ror of vivisec- 
tion and a generally liberal at- 
titude towards moral Issues 
such as divorce. He had a pas- 
sion for Byron, and was in- 
strumental in having a memo- 
rial to 16 first world war poets 
installed in Poets’ Corner. 

He wrote a dozen books, in- 
cluding a life of St Paul. and. 
appropriately enough, histo- 
ries of St Paul’s Cathedral 
and Westminster Abbey. He 
chose as subjects for biogra- 
phy such esoteric figures as 
Thomas Sherlock, a talented 
18th-century bishop of Salis- 
bury, and Thomas Tenison, 
Archbishop of Canterbury 
from 1695-1716. 

In 1966. Carpenter published 
The English Church. But his 
most arresting and 
contribution to Anglican j 
Church history was a study he 
published in 1971, Cantuarr 
The Archbishops in their 
Office , tracing the history of 
100 archbishops and leading 



When Margaret 
Thatcher 
announced a 
VE Day service 
without foreigners 
he rallied an 
ecumenical front 
to challenge 
her -and won 


his readers with effortless 
ease through the offrfegfaKtiry f 
and political landscape. 

But the work that caused 
Dr Carpenter most hard 
labour was his life of foe 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Geoffrey Fisher, not pub- 
lished until 19 years after his 
subject’s death. Carpenter 
had not appreciated the mass 
of material available and be 
also discovered to his amaze- 


ment that one of Fisher’s suc- 
cessors as Bishop of London, 
Gerald Ellison, had made a 
'bonfire of the London ar- 
chives. much of which had to 
be reconstructed from one- 
sided correspondence. 

The book was largely writ- 
ten at nights after Carpenter 
had gone for a bicycle ride to 
dear his thoughts, but he was 
equally likely to break off 
from some ecclesiastical duty 


to dash down a sentence that 
had suddenly occurred to 
him. Carpenter was not par- 
ticularly enamoured of the 
authoritarian Fisher, but he 
believed that someone had a 
duty to produce an adequate 
biography. What emerged 
from Carpaiter*8 rather hap- 
hazardly constructed portrait 
was a more compassionate 
and pastoral prelate than 
many had Imagined fisher to 
have been. Probably no other 
author available at the time 
would have produced a more 
fair or balanced book. 

Carpenter was an uncon- 
ventional clergyman with un- 
usual gifts and an Informal 
style, allied with extraordi- 
nary stamina. After labouring 
bf iir the night over his life of 
Fisher be would be at prayer 
tn the Abbey at seven o'clock. 
He took pride in being easily 
available to everyone, and it 
was said that he never felled 
to a person seriously. 

Carpenter’s style was to dis- 
tribute keys of the deanery to 
ail sundry. He and his 
wife once vacated their bed- 


room and kitchen to accom- 
modate the Dalai Lama and 
his fastidious entourage. He 
was interested in compara- 
tive religion instituted 
I the- Commonwealth Obser- 
vance service at the Abbey. 

State occasions, like every 
other activity, be took in his 
stride, and he might well ar- 
rive still buttoning up his cas- 
sock, and his head full of the 
latest football results, to greet 
a member of the royal femily- 
On two occasions, his princi- 
ples prompted him to stand 
out against fire establishment 
of which he was so prominent 
a member. Without consulta- 
tion. Margaret Thatcher an- 
nounced that a service was to 
be held in the Abbey to com- 
memorate the 40th anniver- 
sary of VE Day, but that no 
foreigners other than diplo- 
mats were to be in vi t ed. Car- 
penter rallied an ecumenical 
front to challenge such a pre- 
posterous idea, and won. 

Bis disdain for triumpha- 
lism set the tone for Lord 
Runcie’s later refusal to boast 
of victory at St Paul’s Cathe- 


dral after the Falklands War. 
When the controversial 
■■Bomber” Harris died, for 
whom, as a member of the 
Order of the Bath, a 
service was automatiraU> of- 
fered at the Abbey, CMPHiteJ; 
dean of the order, declined to 
read the bidding prayer. _ 

His death will be a particu- 
lar sadness for Trevor Bee- 
son a distinguished member 
“ the WMtminster Chapter 
who went on to become dean 
of Winchester. In November 
Beeson is due to publish dia- 
ries covering bis yem at 
Westminster, dedicated to Ed- 
ward Carpenter, a "godly and 
erudite canon and dean or 
Westminster", sentiments 
that will be shared by all who 
knew him. . . . 

He is survived by his wife. 
Lilian, three sons and a 
daughter. 


Michael De-la-Noy 


Edward Frederick Carpenter, 
priest and Church historian. 
bom November 27, 1910; died 
August 26. 1998 



The jury’s still out . . . E G Marshall (centre) with Lee J Cobb, John Fielder. Edward Binns and Jack Kingman in a scene from Twelve Angry Men 


E G Marshall 


Winning verdict for an ‘ordinary’ actor 


P erhaps the subtlest 
moment in Sidney Lu- 
met's Tuxioc Angry 
Men (1957) is when 
juror No 4. a smug, rationalist 
businessman, who Is unable 
to understand that a Life is at 
stake in the "game” of justice, 
pinches the sides of his nose I 
in fatigue, a gesture that 
Henry Fonda seizes upon to 
prove that the man generally 
wears glasses. It is a feet that 
adds to the argument for the 
acquittal of the boy on trial. 
The deflation of the man, 
played by E G Marshall, who 
has died aged 88. is a wonder 
to behold. The role estab- 
lished Marshall as a charac- 
ter actor who was able to use 
his very ordinary looks in an 
extraordinary way. 

‘Tm not specialised. I can 
do doctors, judges, rapists,” 
he once remarked. "There’s 
always a part for an actor Like 
me. I'm a utility man.” This 
almost faceless quality kept 
Marshall continuously em- 
ployed since he left his home 


state of Minnesota in 1933 at 
the age of 23 to join a travel- 
ling Shakespearean company. 
It was 11 years later that he 
reached Broadway in a small 
part in the premiere of Jaco- 
bowsky and the Colonel S N 
Behrman’s adaptation of 
Franz Werfel’s play. 

After making his film debut 
in Henry Hathaway’s The 
House on 92nd Street (1945), 
which treated its subject 
(Nazi spies) as if it were a 
newsreel report by the FBI. 
he returned to the stage as 
Willy Oban in the first pro- 
duction of Eugene O’Neill’s 
The Iceman Cometh, and con- 
tinued to alternate between 
the cinema and theatre. But 
he only gained the notice of 
the general filmgaing public 
for the first time in Twelve 
Angry Men, although he had 
previously appeared In ll 
films, including two more of 
Hathaway’s semi-documen- 
tary thrillers: 13 Rue Made- 
leine (1947) and Call Northside 
777 (1948), for which his 


"anonymous" personality 
was particularly suited. 

Following Tjoeloe Angry 
Men, Marsh alThad the role of 
the asthmatic man who will 
die unless he leaves New 
York city in The Bachelor 
Party (1957), one of the five 
office workers celebrating 
their colleague's last night of 
“freedom". Meanwhile, be 
had been playing on stage as 
John Procter in The Crucible, 
Vladimir in Waiting for Godot 
and Ephraim Cabot in Desire 
Under the Elms, far more sat- 
isfying and substantial roles 
than he ever got in the 
movies. Among his better 
parts was the unshowy prose- 
cuting lawyer (in contrast to 
the showy Orson Welles for 
the defence) In Compulsion 
(1959), based on the Leopold- 
Loeb murder case; and the 
powerful oil baron and 
banker in the corrupt small 
town in The Chase (1966). 

By then Marshall had won 
two Emmys for his perfor- 
mance as the forthright law- 


yer in the popular TV series. 
The Defenders (1961-1964) 
most of the episodes of which 
were written by Reginald 
Rose, author of Ttoeloe Angry 
Men . Relatively tame by 
today's standards, The De- 
fenders was one of the first 
American TV series to deal 
with serious and sensitive 
issues tike abortion, capital 
punishment, blacklisting and 
censorship. It also developed 
a sparky relationship be- 
tween the crusty middle-aged 
Lawrence Preston (Marshall) 
and his idealistic law-partner 
son, Kenneth (Robert Reed). 

On the big screen, Marshall 
was usually cast as authori- 
tarian figures ranging from 
the general in command of an 
operation to take over The 
Bridge at Remagen (1969) to 
the President of the US in 
Superman ll (i960). More in- 
teresting was his portrayal of 
the father of an upper -middle 
class WASP family in Woody 
Allen's underestimated Interi- 
ors (1979). Marshall, playing a 


Ronald Bcrgan 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


Letters 


IN OUR obituary of Elena 
Garro. Page 20, August 25. we 
said that in 1948 Garro and 
Octavio Paz entertained In 
the Mexican Embassy in 
Paris many South American 
writers including Borges and 
the Peruvian poet Cesar Val- 
lejo. Certainly not the latter, 
as he died in Paris in April 
1938. 


19, August 25. Sorry. In 
Weathercan. a panel which ap- 
pears with our weather infor- 
mation, (yesterday, page 15) we 
; have been misspelling Clwyd 
daily. Sony for that, too. 


as he appeared to be towards 
the end of the piece — a PC 

a gain 


THE VILLAGE referred to in 
an article headed, A war 
about nothing. Page 16. 
August 24, is Comimont (not 
Conimont), in the Vosges 
(which lost the final s in our 
version). 


IN THE Birthdays column, 
Page 15, August 24, we antici- 
pated the 49th birthday of 
Christopher Rodrigues, the 
group chier executive of the 
Bradford and Bingley Build- 
ing Society, by precisely two 
months. He is not 49 until Oc- 
tober 24. 


THE REFERENCE In yester- 
day’s correction about the US 
debt should have been Page 
18, August 19. 


WE MISSPELT the name of 
Ann Clwyd MP, Letters, Pag? 


INSPECTOR Nigel Innes of 
West Yorkshire police, who 
was mentioned in a Diary 
item. Page 18. August 25, is 
still an Inspector and not — 


It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Please quote date and 
page number. Readers may 
contact the office of the Read- 
ers' Editor by telephoning 0171 
239 9589 between 11am and 
5pm, Monday to Friday. Sur- 
face mail to Readers' Editor. 
The Guardian, 119, Farring- 
don Road. London EC1R S ER. 
Fax : 0171 239 9897. Email fr 
readersguardian.co.uk 


Frank Salmon writes: Nick 
Penny’s account of the self- 
lessness of Professor Michael 
Kitson (Obituary, August ll) 
was very well made: whole 
lives can turn on such gen- 
erosity of spirit In 1984. after 
I had felled to gain a postgrad- 
uate place at the Courtauld, 
my tutor wrote to Kifsan ask- 
ing for feedback. In my ner- 
vousness I had mistaken Kit- 
son for the person who 
actually interviewed me. He 
took up the case of a complete 
stranger, a place was found 
and r became an art history 
lecturer, 

• We apologise that the Obit- 
uary omitted to say that Kit- 
son is survived by his wife 
Annabefla and his two sons. 


Baroness Denington 


County Hall’s empress 


wealthy lawyer, who sud- 
denly decides to leave his add 
wife for a UfeJoving vulgar- 
ian called Pearl (Maureen 
Stapleton), skilfully negoti- 
ated the character change 
from being unloved un- 
loving to loved and loving. 

Marshall, who always 
refused to live in California 
and scorned the life-style of 
the stars, lived with his fam- 
ily near New York. He mar- 
ried twice — Helen Wolf, 
whom he divorced in 1953, 
and with whom be had two 
daughters, and Judith Coy, 
with whom he had two sons 
and a daughter. 

As to his initials, he once 
claimed that the E stood for 
Enigma and the Gfor Gregar- 
ious. “My initials have been a 
good talking point for years 
and I don’t want to ruin that,” 
he explained. 


E VELYN Denington, 
who has died aged 90, 
was one of those 
strong-willed Labour 
women who reigned for half a 
century in London local gov- 
ernment, and In her latter 
years was responsible for in- 
troducing the London pen- 
sioners’ bus pass. 

On good days the first wom- 
an chairman of the Greater 
London Council was capable 
of flashing a mordant smile 
like Peggy Mount, the arche- 
typal cockney mother-in-law. 
On bad days, she was remi- 
niscent of the last Empress of 
China, lurking in her County 
Ran Forbidden City. Immacu- 
late and self-possessed, she 
wore establishment honours 
easily, chairing the GLC from 
1975 to 1976 and becoming a 
life peer in 1978. 

Evelyn Bursill was a south 
London girl from Blackheatb 
Hi gh School and Bedford Col- 
lege, who worked in Journal- 
ism from 1927 until 1931. A 
teacher between 1933 and 
1950, she was general secre- 
tary of the National Associa- 
tion of Labour Teachers from 
1938 to 1947. In 1935 she mar- 
ried science teacher Cecil 
P arting ton, who survives her. 

She was never easily in- 
timidated. In the mid-1940s, 
having publicly advocated , 
comprehensive education, 
she rode out a stinging 
rebuke from Herbert Morri- 
son, who had run the London 
County Cou ncil (LCC) and the 
Labour Party machine and 
wished to smooth middle- 
class feathers before the 1945 
General Election. 

In that year, she had been 
elected with- her husband to 
St Pancras Borough Council, 
where she stayed until 1958. 
This was a socialist Eton, 
grooming men and women for 
national office. St Pancras 
provided (be heirs of Fabian 
municipal socialism A year 
later, she also became a mem- 
ber of the LCC, where she 
stayed until 1966. Thereafter, 
it was as one of the inner 
group of the new GLC that 
she remained as La Supremo. 

Almost from day one at 
County Hall she picked up the 
prevai lin g idea of reducing 
London's population by a well- 
ftmded ca pitalis ed pmgr a mmp 
of new. and expanding towns 
and Job dispersal. Londoners 
must be allowed to live among 
green fields and adequate per- 
sonal space. She brusquely 
rejected the idea of new town 


blues. In later years, she chal- 
lenged those who objected to 
high-rise build, popular in the 
early 1960s. Did. they, she 
asked bitterly, remember a 
time when they had been 
without hot running water or 
a family bathroom or ade- 
quate bed space? 

The LCC/GLC's housing 
empire stretched from Swin- 
don in the west to Kings Lynn 
in the east Denington was for 
a long period its unchallenged 
ruler and sceptical advisers 
either bowed to her charm 
and ruthlessness or were bro- 
ken by her determination. I 
never detected much vanity, 
but she was radiantly satis- 
fied with her honorary fellow- 
ship of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and her 
honorary membership of the 
Royal Town Planning Institu- 
tion. Even in her seventies, 
Denington was innovative 



Denington . . . innovative 


and busy in every aspect of 
the developing housing 
association movement, as 
well as continuing to chair 
Stevenage New Town Corpo- 
ration between 1966 and 1980. 

In 1973 1 replaced her as the 
GLC deputy leader. We were 
in a majority again and she 
took over the massive trans- 
port brief which included, 
among other tilings, financ- 
ing London Transport She 
quickly saw off two chairmen 
and brought in Kenneth Rob- 
inson — after all, he was an 
ex-St Pancras councillor as 
well as a one-time health 
minister. 

I was entrusted with imple- 
menting policy and while we 
did have one ferocious row (I 
accused her of being too near 
the roads lobby) we made up 
and prepared the first steps 
towards free public transport 
for London's million pension- 


ers. The cautious, and by no w 
conservative woman, again 
became a daring radical for a 
while. This was to be her 
second momentous achieve- 
ment. She brooked no argu- 
ment from fiscal pundits, 
launched a London social rev- 
olution — and pensioners 
Med public transport, went 
out spending and visited dis- 
tant grandchildren. 

After our feilure to stop the 
abolition of the Inner London 
Education Authority in 1988 
by the House of Lords, she 
wrote me a valedictory letter 
from her new home in Brigh- 
ton. She apologised for no 
longer needing the dally dose 
of London, having opted for 
the South Downs and ex- 
pressed her despair at the be- 
haviour of Tory back-woods- 
men who had torn apart the 
last function of County HalL 

Evelyn cared deeply, in 
spite of often appearing to be 
a cold fixer — she sparkled in 
an impromptu speech before 
the Queen Mother on the 25 th 
anniversary of the Royal Fes- 
tival Hall. She spoke of the 
optimism and hope raised by 
the Festival of Britain. 

I enjoyed her menacing use 
of the handbag to indicate ul- 
timate disapproval and her 
hypocrisy over a fair alloca- 
tion of office space at Count)’ 
Hall was exposed when she 
quickly commandeered the 
only new air-conditioned 
suite. She was more of a pri- 
vate rather than a secret 
woman and although she 
drove a silver Jaguar with de- 
termined eyes and hands of 
steel there was little to be 
learned from other body lan- 
guage. Those who dared move 
Into her County Hall parking 
space got to know the fury of 
a woman not to be crossed. 

In the Lords, her long pro- 
ductive middle-aged after- 
noon gave way to a tedious 
evening, but she left scalps 
around Whitehall and bruised 
egos everywhere. If fete had 
played another hand, she 
would have made an effective 
permanent secretary. 

Her elegant ghost — as the 
lost empress of the South 
Bank — must be stalking 
those former corridors of 
power in County HalL 


Hftyd H arringto n 


Evelyn Joyce Denington (Baron- 
ess Denington ol Stevenage), 
politician, bom August 27. 1907; 
died August 22, 1998 


A Country Diary 


EG Marshall, actor bom June 
18. 1910; died August 24. 1998 


EH Thomas writes Nat Gon- 
ella (obituary, August 8), did 
not Join the Army at the out- 
break of war. In September 
1989 he was touring Sweden 
and Holland with his band, 
and singer Stella Moya. Nat 
and Stella manag ed to leave 
Holland before the 1940 Ger- 
man invasion, and made their 
way to the south of France, 
from where they made their 
way back to England in an 
eventful sea journey. Nat and 
Stella married on their return 
to E n g l a n d. He received his 
army call-up papers in July 
1941. and was posted to the 
Pioneer Corps. During his 
service with this unit he ap- 
peared regularly in Stars in 
Battledress. 


WENLOCK EDGE: The swifts 
and swallows are gone, and as 
the notion of «n*umn gathers 
into a more palpable presence, 
the Edge gets more ... edgy. 
You can beer it in the wild 
voices. A femfly of buzzards 
lanrydi into the wind. Heir 
sharp cries are not just 
addresses to each other but to 
the whole landscape. Ravens 
croak, rooks rasp and at night 
shuddering hoots of tawny owls 
bind file darkness under count- 
less stars. There’s something 
about the way these calls are 
received which fa not captured 
our rational understanding 
Of the animals which maka 
them. Sounds which set the 
blood taring embody a strange- 
ness of the wM which finds a 
thrftling plane w ithin us. But 


there are stranger things. Rum- 
maging in the hedgebank. 
something dark fells in front of 
me. It has snake-like markings 
of black lattice over green and 1 
grey, a sharp tall spike and Its ! 
bulbous head has two pairs of , 
enormous staring eyes. It be- 
gins to thrash from side to skte. 
raising its head from which a 
long trunk emerges. This is a 
real surprise, and althoug h it 
takes me a second or two to 
realise what it is, Tm anw»H 
by the shock value cf this an- 
ima. . . The monster is the lar- 
vae of the large elephant hawk 
moth and it had been 
on wfUowherb leaves when I 
disturbed it The response is to 
frigh t en off would-be predators 
until It becomes the beautiful 
green and willowherb-pink 


moth. This defensive display 
might seem a bit comic if you 
know what tt is. but if you 
dent, what nightmare crauurp 
does it disguise itself as? What- 
ever it is, ifs out there. 

PAUL EVANS 
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Birthdays 


To Erika ana Davo. a 
wn. brother to Fafalo. on T?n 3 August. 


Baath Notices 


Sir Dan Bradman, cricketer, , 
90; Prof Emeritus Isabel de ; 
Madariaga, historian of Rus- ! 
sia, 79; Sian Edwards, musical | 
director, 39; Lady Antonia , 
Fraser, biographer and histo- 
rian, 66; Michael Hotroyd, bi- 
ographer. 63; Bernhard 
Longer, golfer, 41; John , 


Lloyd, tennis player, 44; Mar- 
tha Ray e, actress and comedi- 
enne. 82; Viscount Rother- 
mere. newspaper magnate. 73; 
Joan Smith, writer and critic, 
45; Edmund Weiner, lexicog- 
rapher, 48; Tuesday Weld, ac- 
tress. 55; Jeanette W iniersom. 
writer, 39. 
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Widest trade gap for eight years • CBI calls for lower interest rates 



On the day that the Confederation of British Industry complained of the widening trade gap. the first of 250 freight locomotives made by General Motors in Ontario arrives at 
Newport docks yesterday. The class 66 engines are part of a £500 million order by En glish, Welsh and Scottish Railways photograph: jeft= Morgan 

Full-blown recession fear 



Marie Atkinson 
Economics Correspondent 


B usiness leaders 
will today warn 
that the deepening 
problems in indus- 
try are threatening 
to drag the rest of the econo- 
my into full-blown recession. 

With the pound heading 
towards three German marks 
and the international outlook 
deteriorating almost daily, 
the Confederation of British 
Industry is likely to down- 
grade its growth forecast and 
step up pressure for lower in- 
terest rates. 

The CBFs quarterly fore- 
cast and its latest monthly In- 
dustrial Trends Survey, 
released today, follow figures 
published yesterday showing 
that Britain's deficit in goods 
and services in the first half 
of this year at Its highest level 


for eight years. The strength 
of the pound and the Asian 
economic crisis are blamed. 

With Asian woes spreading 
to Russia and other “emerg- 
ing markets”, the pound’s 
"safe haven” status is being 
reinforced to the dismay of 
exporters. 

Yesterday sterling, rising 
on the coat-tails of the surg- 
ing dollar, hit DM&96 with 
some economists saying it 
could go higher. Robin Aspln- 
ali of National Australia Bank 
in London said there was a 
mild downward bias in the 
short-term, but added that the 
pound could soon be “com- 
fortably” above DM3 and 
might even revisit spring’s 
high of DM3.11. 

“It's going to hUrt and put a 
lot of pressure on the Bank of 
England’s monetary policy 
committee to cut interest 
rates,” he said. 

The latest Office for 


National Statistics figures 
published yesterday showed 
that Britain's deficit in trade 
of goals with the rest of the 
world fell to £1.4 billion in 
June from £1.9 billion in May. 


but this reflected a one-off in- 
crease in exports of precious 
stones and a reduction of air- 
craft Imports. 

Excluding erratic items, the 
deficit widened to £1.6 billion 


from £1.4 billion. On a trend 
basis, the ONS said the goods 
trade deficit was widening. 

Taking trade in goods and 
services together, the deficit 
in the first half of 1908 was 
£5.7 billion, the worst half- 
yearly figure since the first 
half of 1990 when the econo- 
my was on the brink of 
recession. 

“We expect the trade bal- 
ance to show a big deficit in 
1998, as exports weaken fur- 
ther due to the strength oT 
sterling and the Asian crisis," 
said Francesca M assoae, 
economist at Goldman Sachs, 
the US investment bank. 

Hie Treasury has pencilled 
in a goods and services deficit 
of £11.75 billion in 1998, up 
from £3.75 billion last year. 

In the long run, a widening 
trade gap and slowing eco- 
nomic growth ought, in 
theory, to undermine ster- 
ling's strength. But Mr Aspin- 


all said investors were much 
more worried about the 
global economic crisis than 
the domestic outlook. 

“Where people are con- 
cerned about global melt- 
down, rational economics can 
go hang.” he said. “If yon are 
a fund manager you Just want 
to get your money out of any- 
where risky, put it some- 
where safe and sit on it” 

Although the CBI has been 
relatively upbeat about the 
whole economy’s prospects 
until’ recently, it has become 
much more gloomy in the 
light of its surveys showing 
plunging order hooka and 
mounting Job losses in manu- 
facturing and a sharp slow- 
down in high street trade. 

It still believes that a reces- 
sion can be avoided but is be- 
coming increasingly con- 
cerned that a soft landing 
may depend on prompt reduc- 
tions in the cost of borrowing. 


Assured Wall Street defies force of gravity 


Buoyancy in New York is preventing a 
worldwide meltdown, says Larry Elliott 



Alan Greenspan has to produce a fine balancing act on interest ratespHOTOGRAPH: kban larkjn 


J OSEPH KENNEDY 
once said that he knew 
the Wall Street crash of 
1926 was coming when 
his shoeshlne boy started to 
ebat to him about the stock- 
market. Kennedy's rule of 
thumb was that if even those 
blacking his boots were play- 
ing the market, it was time 
for the professionals to sell. 
The bloodbath that followed 
proved him right 
The Wall Street of 1998 Is 
again dominated by small in- 
vestors. Sucked in by the big- 
gest bull market in history, 
ordinary Americans have 
been running down their 


bank accounts and putting 
their savings into mutual 
funds. As with every asset- 
price bubble in history — 
from the tulip mania in 17th 
Century Holland to the Japan 
of the late 1980s — the domi- 
nant force behind the market 
can be summed up in one 
word: greed. 

So, while the rest of the 
world has been tremhling at 
the prospect of the Russian 
economy going into freefall 
and the virus spreading to 
Latin America, New York has 
been left pretty much un- 
scathed. It needs to stay that 
way, because the one thing 


stopping the recent bout of 
global fina ncial turbulence 
from turning into something 
much, much nastier, is the 
buoyancy of the American 
stock market 

TO be sure, the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average was down 
in early trading yesterday, 
but not by all that much. And 
while the Dow Jones is off its 
all-time peak in July, most an- 
alysts are still confident that 
the decline is a correction 
rather than the start of a 
crash. 

Yet not everything is as it 
should be with the American 
economy. For a start, the 
strength of consumer demand 
has led to a sharp widening of 
the trade deficit to levels not 
seen since the Ronald Reagan 
years of the late 1980s, And, as 
those dealers with long mem- 
ories recall, it was the release 
of a horrendous set of trade 
figures that provided the trig- 
ger for the Crash of 1987. 

Interestingly, the Dow 
Jones peaked in July 1987, 
then experienced a ** correc- 
tion” in August and Septem- 
ber before falling by 508 
points in a single day on Octo- 
ber 19. 

Though Wall Street 
shrugged off the worst of yes- 
terday’s market slump, ana- 
lysts warned against any 
sense that the US was insu- 
lated from woes elsewhere. 
“If you look at the Treasury 
market and the fall in rates, 
there is an awful lot of safe 
haven money there,” accord- 
ing to Leonard Santow at fi- 
nancial consultants Griggs 
and Santow. “Smaller cap 
stocks have taken a real shel- 
lacking. too.” 

Though Mr Santow calcu- 
lates that the problems in 
Asia will knock about IS per- 
cent off gross domestic 
product, he stfll expects the 
US economy to grow by more 
than 3 per cent from the 


fourth quarter of last year to 
the fourth quarter this year. 

With the economy growing 
at such a robust rate, Mr San- 
tow reckons that few will pay 
much attention to what is 
happening to the US trade 
balance, but that will change 
if the domestic economy 
slows- down. “If the domestic 
side loses momentum, then a 
lot of people are going to start 
paying attention to trade 
numbers,” he said. 

Graham Turner, economist 
with Tokai Bank in London, 
believes the New York mar- 
ket is like one of those car- 
toon characters who briefly 
defy gravity after walking off 
the edge of a cliff hut eventu- 
ally plummet to earth. 

“Wall Street is the key. 
There is a massive amount of 
inertia because of the weight 
of retail investors and the 
blatant manipulation of some 
of the Wall Street firms them- 
selves, who keep predicting 
that the market is going to 
10.000 or 2 1,000." 


So what, if anything, could 
Spook the seemingly nerve- 
less US small investor? It 
could be that European 
bourses continue to slide, 
leaving Wall Street exposed 
as the only market bucking 
the global trend. It could be 
that some of the big American 
banks start to fed the pain 
from the unfolding crisis in 
Russia, where they stand to 
suffer substantial losses from 
any default by Moscow. Or it 
could be something more 
mundane, such as some poor 
US economic data. 

For example, the figures for 
US corporate profits In the 
second quarter are due to be 
released today and are ex- 
pected to show earnings down 
by around 1 per cent Yet the 
bull market on Wall Street is 
predicated on ever-bigher 
corporate profits. 

“The end game is upon us,” 
said Mr Turner. “The next 
two months will be critical-” 

He added that the worst 
might be avoided, but only if 


i 


Alan Greenspan, (he chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve, 
decided to boost confidence 
and market liquidity by cut- 
ting American interest rates. 

Yet, the current state of the 
American economy suggests 
that there Is little domestic 
need for cheaper money and, 
indeed, the bias inside tbe 
Fed is for tbe next move in 
rates to be up rather than 
down. 

Figures released yesterday 
showed that consumers are 
stai on a spending spree, fu- 
elled by low unemployment 
and a booming housing 
market. 

Ultimately, Wall Street can 
be kept at current levels only 
if Mr Greenspan feeds the 
greed by pumping up the 
economy and thereby malting 
some of the fundamental 
problems of the economy — 
such as the trade deficit — 
even worse. Something will 
probably have to give, and if 
1987 is anything to go by, it 
win be Wall Street 
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Credit crunch 
sounds alarm 



Alex Brummer 






T HE disclosure that the 
1998 profits of invest- 
ment bankers Credit 
Suisse First Boston have been 
slashed In half by the Russian 
crisis provides an insight into 
the potential problems in 
emerging markets across the 

banking sector. 

Tbe credit rating for Deut- 
sche Bank has been lowered 
and speculation has been rife 
— although firmly denied — 
that one of British clearing 
hanks has taken a bath in the 
sterling swaps market All 
that is now needed for the tur- 
bulence on global markets to 
turn into a panic is news that 
any bank west of the Oder is 

in financial difficulty. 

It might be thought that the 
problems or a Swiss invest- 
ment bank or small European 
institution are of no rele- 
vance. But it should be 
remembered that one of the 
sparks for the thirties depres- 
sion was the collapse of 
Credit-Anstalt of Vienna in 
1931. Difficulties In the credit 
markets, where business 
enterprises raise their capi- 
tal, quickly spreads to the 
real economy as banks and 
other players go into extreme 
caution mode — what Ameri- 
cans call "credit crunch”. 

The potential for real trou- 
ble is picked up by NatWest 
strategists in their August 26 
Global Financial Markets cir- 
cular. It notes that with “the 
sizeable losses being chalked 
up at investment banks glob- 
ally, spread widening has be- 
come more widespread and 
eventually threatens to de- 
velop into an effective tight- 
ening of corporate credit con- 
ditions — dampening growth 
prospects and hurting equity 
markets further.” 

In the event that global 
credit conditions become 
tougher, the NatWest strate- 
gists argue that the Federal 
Reserve, as the world’s lead- 
ing central bank, would have 
little choice but to ease credit 
conditions by lowering inter- 
est rates. It has become cus- 
tomary for tbe Bank of Eng- 
land to argue that there is no 
point in suppressing interest 
rates, since it cannot make a 
significant difference globally. 

However, with the spreads 
between lending and borrow- 
ing rates unusually wide in 
the UK credit markets, the 
Bank might in the end have 
little choice but to act in con- 
cert with the Fed — or even 
independently. In the uncer- 
tain conditions, fears about 
rising earnings in Britain 
may be the least of the au- 
thorities' problems. 


Oil signals 

A MONG the key early in- 
dicators that something 
is wrong with the global 
economy has been the sharp 
fell in oil prices. This has pro- 
vided the sharpest evidence 


to date that the world could 
be facing a deflationary era. 

This also is likely to 
reshape the global oil indus- 
try. The absorption of Amoco 
into BP is Just the first stage 
of what could become a wide- 
spread restructuring. 

This was underlined at the 
Offshore Northern Seas con- 
ference in Stavanger by Phil 
Watts, a senior Shell execu- 
tive, who argued that there 
“will be a serious shakeout in 
the oil industry in the next 
few years”. The Shell manag- 
ing director suggested that 
many of the smaller oil com- 
panies would find it difficult 
to manage alone with prices 
now at 812 a barrel. 

The drive down in oil prices 
has radically changed the eco- 
nomics of oil companies. 
Until recently, tbe big prob- 
lems for many of the majors 
was at the petrol pumps, 
where price competition was 
squeezing margins. The fell 
in the market value of ofl has 
yet to be reflected in the price 
at the pumps, however, which 
has allowed some companies 
to reap large windfall profits 
at the expense of consumers. 

But other bits of the earn- 
ings equation are turning to 
custard: chemical margins 
have been declining and 
refining margins in the US 
and Far East fell sharply In 
the second quarter. European 
refining, which has held up 
better until now, is also start- 
ing to show signs of weak- 
ness. All of these factors could 
have a severe impact on cash 
generation at the majors, forc- 
ing them to look for defensive 
mergers. The bigger compa- 
nies have some protection be- 
cause they have production 
which is still profitable even 
at today’s low prices. Some 
will be less fortunate. 


Tokyo tensions 

the intense focus 
on the market difficul- 
ties in Russia and lat- 
terly Latin America, the 
world's second largest econo- 
my — Japan — has been es- 
caping scrutiny. But six 
weeks after the elections in 
which the ruling LDP was 
given a bloody nose and Ryu- 
taro Hashimoto was replaced 
as Prime Minister by Keizo 
Obuchi, the country appears 
as divided as ever over what 
to do about its ailing banking 
system, with an estimated 
bad debt as large as the gross 
domestic product of Canada. 

The opposition Democratic 
Party is actively challenging 
the plans to have the public 
underwrite J5J billion (about 
£3A billion) of bad debt at the 
Long Term Credit Bank as 
part of the rescue involving 
Sumitomo hank, it Is angered 
that the government has 
felled to disclose tbe nature of 
the bad debts involved and 
that taxpayers’ fends are to 
be expended without a full ac- 
counting. 

The new Financial Supervi- 
sory Agency — created to 
restore public confidence in 
the financ ial system after the 
mistakes made by the Minis- 
try of Finance — is declining 
to make public its audit of 
some 18 nationwide lenders. 
Without more openess, restor- 
ing confidence in the hanking 
system will be all but impossi- 
ble, and Tokyo stocks win 
continue to felL 


TUC plans hard 
time for Brown 


David Gow 


O NION leaders are pre- 
paring a hostile recep- 
tion for the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Gordon 
Brown, and the Governor of 
the Bank of England. Eddie 
George, at next month's 
annnal trades I'm inn congress 
amM growing fears that the in- 
cipient recession could wipe 
out swaths of Britain’s manu- 
facturing base. 

The TUC last night basked 
in the unprecedented glory of 
attracting five cabinet minis- 
ters — including Mr Brown. 
Deputy Prime Minister John 
Prescott and Peter Mandelson. 
the new Trade and Industry 
Secretary — as well as the 
Bank’s governor to its four-day 

conference in Blackpool, 


The scale and quality erf visi- 
tors at the event which effec- 
tively evens the autumn politi- 
cal and economic season is 
seen within Congress House as 
reflecting the TOC’s emerging 
role as an effective campaigner 
on a par with the employers’ 
body. 

The TUC may fed it can now 
rival the Confederation of Brit- 
ish Industry as a voice worth 
listening to in Whitehall, West- 
minster and tbe City. But sev- 
eral of its leaders, including 
Ken Jackson of the electrical 
and engineering union, plan 
to voice criticism of monetary 
and fiscal policy. 

Mr Brown and Mr George, 
who deliver speeches to the 
congress on September 15, win 
be tokJ that their policies and 
the strong pound threaten Jobs 
in industry. 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia 2.788 
Austria 20.10 
Belgium 58.13 
Canada ZA7 
Cyprus 0.838 
Denmark 1037 
Finland 8.78 
France 0.57 


Germany 2.8653 Malaysia 6.91 Singapore 285 . 

Greece 488.83 Malta 033 South Africa 10.06 

Hong Kang 1234 Netherlands 3.22 Spain 242.11 

India 89.81 New Zealand 3.25 Sweden 1338 

Ireland 1.1341 Norway 12.83 Saritasrtand 2382 

Israel 6.11 Portugal 290.83 Turkey 438.150 

Italy 2,640 Saudi Arabia 6.04 USA 13836 

Stipptioa try MolWasi (excluding rupee. aPo*o/ and mdoltar) 
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12 SPORTS NEWS 


Cornhill Test 


England 
back in a 
spin over 
Croft role 


Mike Selvey on the problems 
awaiting Alec Stewart’s team 

S OME IS years ago, in bowling, the cutting edge < 
the P Saravanamuttu Test cricket are they in an 
Stadium in Colombo, way lightweight 
Sri Lanka took on Today’s Test at the Oval to 
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S OME 16 years ago, in 
the P Sara van amuttu 
Stadium in Colombo, 
Sri Lanka took on 
England to become the eighth 
Test-playing nation. They lost 
by seven wickets. 

In the intervening years 
they have played a further 82 
Tests and just four of them 
have been against England; 
three at Lord’s in 1984, 1988 
and 1991 and the last in early 
1992 in Colombo when, under 
Alec Stewart's leadership, 
England were beaten by five 
wickets. 

Every game has been little 


Sri Lanka have 
been deemed 
worthy of nothing 
more than the 
odd game as a sop 


more than a token. England 
have been too proud, too 
haughty’ and dismissive of Sri 
Lanka as an attraction to 
deem them worthy of any- 
thing more than the odd one- 
off game as a sop. 

Two winters ago, they 
turned down an invitation to 
tour Sri Lanka because the 
home authority asked for 
more than one Test to be 
played. Instead they went to 
Zimbabwe, a Test nation 
more recent than Sri Lanka, 
and played two Tests. It was 
insulting, but Sri Lankans 
kept their counsel as best 
they could and set about 
doing something England 
have never done by winning 
the World Cup. 

English intransigence has 
cost the public some rich 
entertainment. Sri Lanka, as 
they have already demon- 
strated in the toe-in-the- water 
triangular one-day series, are 
worthy world champs in the 
game's short form, and im- 
mensely talented Test oppo- 
nents. They are rich in hat- 
ting and spin bowling and 
field beautifully. Only in pace 


Rugby Union 


bowling, the cutting edge of 
Test cricket are they in any 
way lightweight 

Today's Test at the Oval has 
brought advance ticket sales 
of £1.4 million; tomorrow and 
Saturday are already sellouts 
and probably today as well. 
These are cricketers not to be 
missed. , 

For Alec Stewart and his j 
side this bas been a remark- 1 
able summer, with the turn- 
round in fortune against 
South Africa indication of a 
new mental toughness in the 
side. But they must play well 
now, against different oppo- 
nents with a different style, to 
send out a reinforcing mes- 
sage to Austr alia that this is 
no longer a team to be patron- 
ised as it was last time there. 
Not since the heady days of 
1981 have England managed 
to string together three 
successive wins at home. 

But this will be no easy 
task, for when the covers 
were removed from the Oval 
pitch on Tuesday it was to 
reveal a brown, largely grass- 
leas surface. England's res- 
I ponse was to hit the panic 
button and send immediately 
fbr ^pinning reinforcements. 

Whether Robert Croft 
makes it into the final eleven 
is in some doubt, however. 
While Sri Lanka, with the 
remarkable Mtrthiah Mura- 
litharan (52 wickets this 
year), saw the chance to em- 
barrass England in their own 
back yard and immediately 
threatened to increase their 
sp inpower, England are won- 
dering if they dare trust both 
Ian Salisbury's legspin and 
Croft's oftspin better than the 
seamers, even on a helpftil 
pitch. A little movement for 
Messrs Fraser, Gough and 
Cork, they would think, is 
better than a little for Croft 
and Salisbury. 

As the thin drizzle misted 
down on Kennington yester- 
day lunchtime there was no 
immediate attempt to cover 
the surface: moisture holds 
the pitch together and pro- 
vides purchase for the seam- 
ers. An informed guess would 
say Ben Hollioake will get his 
chance at Croft's expense. 
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Oval and out?. . .Croft gets a bowl yesterday watched by his fellow spinner Salisbury, right and Crawley tomjbikins 


Croft played in the first 
three Tests of the summer, 
and although it was largely 
due to his batting at Old Traf- 
ford that England survived 
the third Test, he foiled to 
take a wicket Loss of confi- 
dence may have played a part; 
he felt he should have played 
more Tests last winter than 
the one In Georgetown in 
which he took six wickets — 
one fewer than Phil Tofnefl 


Teller to call it a day 


Ian Mafin 

S COTLAND may follow 
the lead of their Celtic 
rivals and appoint a for- 
eign coach after next year's 
World Cup. 

Jim Telfer yesterday con- 
firmed that he will stand 
down as national coach when 
the World Cup ends in No- 
vember, 1999. He had reluc- 
tantly returned to the post 
last November alter a humili- 
ating 68-10 defeat by South 
Africa at Murrayfield ended 
the reign of Richie Dixon. 

Telfer. who intends to con- 
tinue in his role as Scottish 
Rugby Union director of 
rugby into the next millen- 
nium. said: "It is common 
knowledge that I didn't want 
the job in the first place, I 
only agreed to take it on a 
short-term basis. Unless there 
is an unprecedented disaster 1 


Tennis 


will carry on until the end of 
the World Cup. That would be 
a good time to get out 

“The SRU has been very 
loyal to Scottish coaches In 
the past. But now we have 
gone professional we have got 
to look at the bigger picture.” 

The New Zealanders War- 
ren Gatland and Graham 
Henry now coach Ireland and 
Wales respectively. 

Lawrence Dallaglio last 
night given his backing to the 
Professional Rugby Players 
Association after the new 
body was launched by his 
Wasps team-mate Damian Ho- 
pley. The formation of the 
PRA will largely supersede 
the Rugby Union Players 
Association, set up by the for- 
mer scrum-half Richard 
Moon in the early days of 
professionalism. 

England's Five Nations cap- 
tain Dallaglio, who missed 
the summer tour of the south- 


ern hemisphere because of in- 
jury, believes the PRA will 
help players whose careers 
are threatened by medical 
problems. 

“The threat of injury is a 
constant factor in our exis- 
tence,’' he said. "Every player 
should be maximising oppor- 
tunities in a precarious 
profession." 

Hopley, who has set up the 
new body in conjunction with 
another former England 
player, Brian Moore, is still 
struggling to obtain £200,000 
compensation from the Rugby 
Football Union after being in- 
jured on England duty 30 
months ago. 

• The captain Robert Howley 
has pulled out of Wales's 
Commonwealth Games squad 
because he is not match fit 
The scrum-half is replaced by 
Swansea’s fly-hair Arwel 
Thomas In the i 0-man squad 
for the event in Malaysia. 


Rusedski aims to go one better in US Open 
while Henman fancies sinking a weak half 


Stephen Blerfey 

G reg rusedski, last 
year's beaten finalist in 
the US Open, races an awk- 
ward opening match at Hush- 
ing Meadow next week 
against the talented but un- 
predictable Wayne Ferreira 
or South Africa. 

Ferreira. 27, possesses a 
devastating forehand and last 
year swept Tim Henman off 
the court in the second round 
before going out in the fourth 
round to the Swede Magnus 
Larsson. 

If the draw goes according 
to the seed mgs then Rusedski, 
currently playing only his 
second tournament — the 
Hamlet Cup in New York — 
since he injured his left ankle 
at Queen's and then retired in 
his first-round match at Wim- 
bledon. will play Jonas Bjork- 
man of Sweden in the fourth 
round, and faces a quarter- 
final against Australia’s Pat 


Rafter, who beat him In the 
final last year. Rusedski is In 
the same half of the draw as 
Pete Sampras who is in line 
for a quarter-final showdown 
against Andre Agassi. 

Henman, Britain’s No. 2, is 
in the weaker half of the draw 
and opens up against Austra- 
lia's Scott Draper, this year’s 
winner of the Stella Artois 
tournament in London. 

The Brisbane left-hander 
should not have the strength 
of game to worry Henman al- 
though Draper, in three at- 
tempts, has never previously 
lost In the first round of the 
US Open, and last year 
reached the last 16 before los- 1 
tng to Bjorkman. 1 

Should Henman win bis j 
first three matches, he faces a I 
fourth-round match against 
Petr Korda of the Czech 
Republic, the reigning Aus- 
tralian Open champion and 
the man who knocked out 
Sampras in the fourth round 
of last year's US Open. 


Rafter, the defending cham- 
pion, bas like Rusedski a diffi- 
cult opening match against 
the highly talented but fre- 
quently wayward Hicham 
Arazi of Morocco. 

Martina Hing is begins her 
defence against a qualifier 
and then heads towards a 
quarter-final against Monica 
Seles who beat her in the 
semi-finals of the French 
Open this year. 

American eyes will be on 
the Williams sisters. Venus, 
last year’s beaten finalist has 
been suffering from knee 
problems but appears to have 
a relatively easy opening be- 
fore possibly playing France's 
Mary Pierce in the fourth 
round. 

Her younger sister Serena, 
who is unseeded, is in the 
same quarter of the draw as 
the Wimbledon champion, 
Jana Novotna, and the same 
half as Germany's Steffi Graf, 
the five-times winner of the 
title. 


managed all series. But this 
summer he has fallen into the 
trap of rushing to the crease 
and pushing the ball through 
flat. He bas lost sight of the 
fact a spinner can take wick- 
ets through deception — as, 
say, Titmus and Illingworth 
did — as readily as they can 
by hitting the top of the bat 
and creating bat-pad chances. 

When he was replaced it 
was by Salisbury, who came 


Round-up 

Wagh sets the 
pace before 
Lara hammers 
unbeaten 1 41 

B rian lara scored a 
century for the third 
consecutive County Cham- 
pionship match as War- 
wickshire romped to 476 
for five- in 104 overs after 
being put into bat by 
Worcestershire at New 
Road yesterday. The West 
Indies left-hander, who has 
scored 583 runs in seven in- 
nings, reached 50 from 62 
balls and finished unbeaten 
on 141. 

The platform for Lara’s 
mastery of a slow pitch was 
created by a stylish 119 
from the 21-year-oLd opener 
Mark Wagh. who hit 19 
fours. 

Nick Knight, dropped on 
11, laid the foundations for 
the big score with an open- 
ing stand or 158 with Wagh. 
Knight reached. 63 before 
edging Stuart Lampitt be- 
hind. Wagh faced 205 balls, 
sharing partnerships of 60 
with David Hemp (28) and 
68 with Lara, who also hit 
19 fours and added a six, be- 
fore nicking the medium- 
pacer Gavin Haynes to the 
wicketkeeper Steve 
Rhodes. 

Anurag Singh then con- 
tributed an attractive 33 be- 
fore Neil Smith (36 not out) 
put on an unbroken 106 
with Lara. 

Nixon McLean and Alex 
Morris each claimed three 
wickets as Hampshire, 
seeking their first away 
win in the championship 
this season, hustled Sussex 
out for 187 at Hove. 

The opener John 
Stephenson then hit a rapid 
unbeaten 59 to strengthen 
the visitors' position by 
guiding them to 97 for three 
at stumps on the first day. , 
Stephenson hit a dozen 
fours in his breezy 58-ball 
knock as Hampshire, who I 
have not won at Hove for 20 
years, pressed on. 

Stephenson and Robin 
Smith added 40 in six overs 
for the third wicket bat I 
Mark Robinson broke the ! 
stand Just before bad light i 
ended play when he had 
Smith brilliantly caught at 
slip by Chris Adams for 14. I 


with glowing testimonials as 
to how he had added reliabil- 
ity to his legspin repertoire. 
His first over back, a maiden, 
proved a false dawn; Hansle 
Cronje thereupon cuffed' him 
so readily and deliberately 
that he never regained his 
equilibrium. He took no wick- 
ets either. It was the same old 
model after aft, and on a help- 
fill fourth-day pitch at Hea- 
dingtey with the opposition 


Scoreboard 


Britannic Assurance 
County Championship 

HOHTHMIFTOM SHIRE * KBR 

Kant luva scored S3 tor 

tour in ttiOir Brat inntnga against Nortfv 
ampto ntfu re (lpl). 

KENT 


DPFunpn b Rom - 

E T Smith Sm b Taylor 

T R Word c Ripley b Rose 

C L Hooper c Ripley b Rasa 

A P Weds not out 

C D Walsh not out . - 

Extras [IbZ. w2. rtitOJ 


IS 

14 

14 


Total (hx 4. 23 overs; 83 

Ml of stalnte 0. 8. 28. «S . 

To bw M V Fleming. *tS A Marsh. B J 
Phi laps. O W Headley, u M Patel. 

BowBogi Rose 71-0-37-3: Taylor 
1 1-0-40-1; Brown 1-0-4-0. 
MORnUMPISKUmb A J 9«Mn. R J 
Bailey. M B Love. *K M Curran. A L Pen- 
berthy. DJO Sales. TO Ripley. J PTaylor. 

F A Rose. □ Foiled. J F Brawn. 
UWfeeaaJH Hams and PWllley 


Hovee Hampshire (Opts) iron Sussex (t) ny 
SO runs efth eoven flreMnnIngs wIMB 
Mending. 


UTE Polrca c Kendall b McLean — 10 

W G Mien c Morris b McLean 3 

J R Carpenter Ibw b James X 

*C J Adams c Aymes b McLean ... S 

M G Beven ttnr b Mascarenhas SB 

R K Rao c Stephenson 

b Mascarenhas 31 

R SC MarKn-janWns c Armas 

b Morris 3 

R J Klrtley ibw b Morrta 1 

tNJ Wilton not out 1* 

m A Robinson 6 Morris O 

J D Lowry tj James 20 

Extras (b4.R>10. ana nblOJ 34 

Total (63,3 overs).., 187 

t*»8 el wridhatas &, 22. 24, 50. 132. U3. 

143. 144. 144. 

BewOnv McLean 144-41-3; Harbey 
10-2-23-0; James 113-3-24-2: Morrta 
12-4-33-3; Stephenson ft-t-SfMfc Maacar. 
ennaa B-2-24-2. 


G W While cWItton b Klrtley 13 

J P Stephenson not out SB 

W S Kendall c Peirce 

b Martm-Jenklns 4 

■R A Smith c Adams b Robinson 14 

MNAymesmlout - t 

Extras (flbGI 8 

Total (lor 3. 18 overs).... ...._ — 87 

MafwkfcaoaM.49.eg. 

Te beta M Keech. A 0 Mascarenhas. KD 
James. A C Morris. N A M McLean. P J 
Hartley. 

Ppwa W nga Lowry o-vga-Oj Klrtley 
7—1-34—1; Marti n-Jenktns 3-0-2S-1; Rob- 
Htton 2 - 0 - 10 - 1 . 

Itaplrm B DwBesawa and A Whitehead. 


□ L Maody c Read b Oram it 

r J Sutcflde not out 8 

M T Brtmean not out 4 

Extras (1*0 8 

Total ( tor t. a pv ara) — ..... *7 

To baata V J Welts, B F Smith, "P V Stnv 
mons. A HaMb. tP A Mixon, c D Craws. J 
Ormond. A D.Mullalry. 

— —— » Oram 4HJ-1 7-1; Tolley 
4-1-10-0. 

Umpfran M J KIWlen and J F Steal. 


Saartaearoagbi Yoricsldre (4pts| trail Essex 
11) by 180 runs with nine flrjwimlngs wtefc- 
Ots standing. 


Worces l an WarwtataWre (4pts) have 

scored 4 7B tor five In mw firs* tunings 
eaamst Worcostarsbtre (2). 

WAR WICKSH IRE 

N V Knight c Rhodes b LampiB S3 

M A wagh c Rhodes b Haynes 110 

□ L Hemp b Dltngwonh 28 

*9 C Lara not out 141 

A 8ingne Rhodes bcnapman 33 

DR Bnnmc&b Chapman 3 

N M K Smith not out 30 

Extras 1b21, w4,nb25). — 53 

Total (tors. lOtoveral 478 

KaMof «nWw«m ISO. 280. W. 370 
To bn A F dies. fK J Piper, T A Muntoo. 
ESHOWdlnS. 

Bowfin pi Chapman 34-1-97-2: Haynes 
19-2-108-1; Moody IB-2-54-0; Lnmprtt 
10-1-04.1: Illingworth 23-4-96-1; Solai*) 
2-o-4-a 

mnCttraRorami wpc waston. ne 
B atson, *T M Moody, v S Soianiu, E WM- 
son. 0 A LestnanjaiB. ts j Rhodes. G ft 
Haynes. S R LampitL R K IHInprrorth. R J 
Cnapman. 

Montreal M J Hams and B LMdbaaier. 


. TP Hodgson Ibw b Mlddlebrook 13 

8C Lawc BlaKoy ti 47 

R C Irani c Blakay b Komard 33 

A P Grayson b Hamilton 11 

D R Law b Hamilton ..... 8 

tB.j HyamcByasb Hamilton 14 

M C nod Ibw b Hamilton 3 

: N P WIIHams nol Out — T 

PU Sucti cBlakeyb Hamilton O 

Extras (Dt. Ib4. w& nb4) 13 

I Total (74.4 overs) 200 

FM at wickets: 97. 75. 82. 130, 162. 170. 
176. 191.196. 

Bew fl egt SHverwood 14-4-37-ft HutChL 
son 15-3-51-0: Haggard 15-7-33-8; HarrrtL 
ton 1 B. 4 -4-5 0-5: MtMtetmak 3-1-10-1; 
McGrath' B-3-13-1: Lehmann vo-2-o. 


*D Byes c Hyam b Irani 13 

M P Vaugtaan not out 20 

Extras (w?. nbd) — 8 

Total | tor 1, 132 overs) 40 

Pa8o4vrteket>40. 

TwtnfeMJ Wood. OS Lehmann, A 
McGralh. t«J Bl aliey. G M Hamilton. J D 
, Mddiebrooft. C E W SUverwood. M J Hog- 
oerd. P M Hutchison. 

BowOnoi Bon 6— 2-7-tt IWKiams 4-0- 17-0; 

0 R Lew a-o-B^s hart 45-3-3-1: such 

6-J— 7-0. 

Umpires: □ J Constant and V A Holder. 

No play, rain 

Derby) Derbyshire v Durham. 

Second U-19 Test 

Taunton Pakistan 278 {Imran NaUr 90, 
Shoaib Melik 88). England 33M (R W T 
Kay 131. S D Peters 64). 

Second XI Champiaitship 

riiuiravTiwiir ronts 3tn (c ww» 51 . 5 u 
Guy Ii2rw) v Essex. I rfce ateui LeJco 
393-7 (T J Mason 138, D WlUamsun l39no) 
v Dertiys. Old TnMertt Lanes 1W-S (M j 
CWlton 08) v Middx. TMbridge «M« 
Kent 237-S {W J HdUBS 68. M J Walker ». 
Whait 4-89) v Notths IMo Gtoucs 386 (M 
A Hanttngas iBi. jDJ Frith 63;- Davies 
5-BB1 OanxirBan 218-3 (D D Cherry I09nn, 

1 J Thomas S9). 

MCC Trophy 
Final 

Lord’s Shrapshita 201-6. Devon 204-2 (n 
A foMand 77ms, A J Pugh Two). Devon 
won- by elgM wtcVott. 
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County Championship 

Nottinghamshire v Leicestershire -• ' 

Mixed fortune 

as Lewis goes 
absent again 5 


on the rack, the captain 
hardly dared howl him in 
case he blew the game. 

Salisbury win play In this 
game because he has to. In 
simple terms he is on trial fbr 
his international life. If he 
does not play there will have 
been little point selecting him, 
for he cannot then go to Aus- 
tralia and in all likelihood will 
never play for England again. 
It is as stark as that , 


NOTTS v LK1C3 

Worksop: L oleasters hi re (4pta) trail Not- 
tinghamshire by 34 runs with nine flrat- 
uietags wicfcots standing. 

KOnuMHMKIinS 
Hrat fcaatoaa 

O E Walton h Multeity O 

‘J EH Galllan c Muddy b Ormond ...._ 4 

U Ataial b MJ telly P 

PR Pollard Ibw bMuoally 8 

G F Archer b wens fO 

M P Dowman b MuHaliy o 

CM Talley c Habib h Watte 11 

fC MW Road Ibw b Walls 10 

PA Strange Habib b Walla — . 8 

H T Bates tow b Wall* 7 

A R Oram rut out ... X 

Extras («2| 1 

Touu |29 J owra) — 81 

FM at afck P 0. 2. 12. 12. 12. 28.39.51. 
62. 

n ow Ho y Mid telly ia-a-34-4; Ormond 
9-6-8-1; Walls 3.3-4-18-5. 


And y WitoonatWortoPp 

I T WAS a mixed day for 

Leicestershire’s England 
outcasts. Alan Mullally, 
hotfoot from being deemed 
surplus to requirements at 
The Oval, took four early 
wickets as the home side were 
dismissed for 61 In 29.3 overs, 
the lowest score of the season; 
but Chris Lewis was not there 
to see tt, having apparently 
gone Awol again. 

The Leicestershire vice-cap- 
tain, tor whom the descrip- 
tion “enigmatic" . has Jong 
been over-generous, was a 
mystery absentee against his 
last-county-but-one, and his 
future may again be in doubt 
Lewis had missed Leicester- 
shire's previous three cham- 
pionship matches with, a back 
injury but their coach Jack 
Birkenshaw declared on 
Tuesday that he would return 
here with a remodelled 
action. There was even a 
reported sighting of Lewis 
when the squad had a run-out 
here on Tuesday afternoon. 

Birkenshaw was not on 
band to explain what had hap- 
pened yesterday, having been 
caned away because of a fam- 
ily bereavement But James 
Whitaker, the dub captain 
who has been out all season 
with a knee Injury, admitted 
he had “no idea” of Lewis's 
whereabouts and said: “We 
have picked the best team 
available for the conditions 
and all the factors that go into 
making a good team.**. 

It was hard not to read be- 
tween the lines, especially 
with Lewis involved and 
David MUlns also left out of 
the Leicestershire team 
amidst unconfirmed rumours 
that both had been late to 
report on Tuesday. Not that 
they were missed after Phil 
Simmons, the captain in the 
absence of Whitaker and 
Lewis, had won the toss and 
put Nottinghamshire in. 

This went agairust prece- 
dents at Central Avenue, 
where the pitch traditionally 
starts flat and crumbles. But 
yesterday it looked green 


Yorkshire v Essex 


after the rain which had pre- 
vented any play u , nU * 3 , , .,7 
tea. and it did not take MulfcU- 
ly long to justify Simmons s 
decision. Mind you. if he had 
to choose any team to bowl at 
it would surely bo Notts, who 
capitulated meekly against 
the championship leaders 
Surrey last week. 

Guy Welton lost his off bad 
to the second ball of the in- 
[ wjwpa , Usman Afaaal had his 
off stump uprooted in Mullnl- 
ly's second over, and Jason 
Gallian was caught at cover 
off Jimmy Ormond when top- 
edging an ambitious pull. 
Mullally. who halved his run- 
up because of the conditions, 
was too good for two more 
left-handers, Paul Pollard and 
Mathew Dowman. and Vince 
Wells bowled Graeme Archer 
In his second over. 

Wells, top of the first-class 
bowling averages before this 
game with 26 wickets at 15, 
then had Chris Tolley and 
Paul Strang well caught by 
Aftab Habib at second slip 
and polished off Chris Rend 
and Richard Bates Ibw. He 
ended with five for is in 57 
balls, a new career-best, al- 
though his figures wore 
dented by a six over extra 
cover from Bates. 

That shot took Notts past 
their previous lowest totals 
against Leicestershire. 58 in 
1974 and 1986, but they still 
could not beat the previous 
worst effort of this champion- 
ship season, 65 by Essex at 
Derby last month. There was 
still time In a day of 38 overs 
for Leicestershire to knock off 
27 for the loss of Darren 
Maddy, acrobatically caught 
by Read, in reply. Their 
championship bid looks in- 
creasingly likely to go to the 
last round, when they face 
Surrey at The Oval — with or 
without Lewis. 

• Franklyn Rose celebrated 
his return with three wickets 
for Northamptonshire as 
Kent struggled to 83 for four 
on a truncated day at North- 
ampton. The West Indies pa- 
ceman dismissed David Ful- 
ton, Trevor Ward and Carl 
Hooper. 


Hamilton looks to 
escape Scot free 


Matthew Gektart 
! at Scarborough 

G AVIN HAMILTON, an 
all-rounder who a 
year ago was not even 
certain of his place on the 
Yorkshire staff, bad much 
to celebrate here at North 
Marine Road yesterday as 
he followed the award of 
his county cap with career- 
best figures of six for 50. 

Bat success has a down- 
side for this bnbbly 23-year- 
old, who Is tempted to 
rethink his early -season de- 
cision to commit himself to 
Scotland’s 2999 World Cap 
campaign. 

Hamilton, born north of 
the border but raised in 
Kent, Is producing the sort 
of all-round displays that 
could bring hint to the at- 
tention of the England 
selectors — eventually. 

If he plays for Scotland in 
the World Cup he will have 
to serve a four-year qualifi- 
cation period before he can 
represent England. How- 
ever the oneway Interna- 
tional he played for Scot- 
land this season need not be 
binding, and Scotland's 
coach Jim Love has said he 
will not stand in Hamil- 
ton's way If he changes hia 
mind. 

Hamil t on’s bowling yes- < 
terday followed an all- 
round performance in 1 
Yorkshire's previous . 
match at Cardiff — 10 wick- 
ets and 149 runs — which I 
has not been matched In 


their history since 1906. the 
heyday of George Hirst. 

Essex were no doubt hop- 
ing for more than 200 with 
Fan! Prichard and Stuart 
Law back, but perhaps 
feared the worst after losing 
the toss. In fact batting con- 
ditions were easier than 
seemed likely and at times 
the championship's bottom 
club were Inching towards 
prosperity. 

Prichard's return, 
though not particularly 
productive In terms of 
runs, lifted his partner Dar- 
ren Robinson, who hit some 
fine shots in his 42 before 
edging Hamilton to second 
slip. By then Prichard had 
gone to a fine midwicket 
catch by Matthew Wood, to 
give Matthew Hoggard the 
first of his two wickets, and 
Tim Hodgson had been Ibw 
to the off-spinner James 
Mlddlebrook. 

Ronnie Irani hit some 
brash strokes before skying 
an attempted pull at Bog- 
gard, and Hamilton's high- 
light came when he pitched 
one up and shattered Paul 
Grayson’s stumps with a 
shade of movement. 

Danny Law fell in simil ar 
foshiem and Essex’s last 
hope of comfort disap- 
peared when Stuart Law 
was caught behind off 
Anthony McGrath. Hamil- 
ton took the last three 
wickets before Yorkshire 
lost their captain David 
Byas in the last over of the 
day, edging Irani to the 
wicketkeeper Barry Hyam. 


Brittin leaves Test arena 
after setting runs record 


J AN BRITTIN. the highest 
scorer in women's Tests, 
has retired from the interna, 
t tonal game after 20 years as 
an England player. 

_?? e ^-year^U has stepped 
aside after setting a women’s 
world record for Test runs of 
1,935, leaving the New Zea- 
lahder Debbie Hockley — 
L301 runs from 19 TtestE — 
closest to overhauling her. 

Brittin, from Surrey, broke 
Rachael Heyhoe-FUnfs prevl- 
ous record of 1,584, set in 1979. 
during the first Test against 
Australia last month. In that 
game she became only the 
tmrd woman to score a cen- 
tury mid half-century in the 
same Test 

In the second Test she went 1 
5£fJJ*2*r, joining the former 
England player Enid ; 
BakeweQ as one of two play- 1 


ers to have bit centuries in 
back-to-back Tests. 

"The records have just 
come along but didn't drive 
me to carry on playing at all 
costs," said Brittin, who plays 
for Redouhtables but may 
also retire from club cricket 
as well. 

• T1 ?e Pakistan spinners 
Shoaib Malik and Hasan Raza 
Pegged back England Under- 
las after a fourth-wicket part- 
2^P« f n2 between Kent's 
and Stephen Pe- 
ters of Essex had apparently 

KM* hM,s £ 

Shoaib took three far 30 In a 
22-over spell either side of tea 
wicket of the 
5JJJW Key for 131 - as Eng- 
land slipped from 26-1 for four 
[l . for eight In reply to 
their opponents' 276. 
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Racing 


Rugby League 


Graham Rock expects the Great Voftiguer winner to start favourite for the Doncaster Classic 

Sea Wave tops Godolphin Leger team 


Reilly return 
puts McRae 


* 


6 


€ 



Early riser . . . Snowy Petrel (left) takes the lead at the second flight on his way to victory at Worcester yesterday photo: george sfk_ton 


in the shade 


C ITY HONOURS apd 
Border Arrow were 
absent from the IS 
potential runners 
whose owners paid forfeit to 
remain in the Pertemps St Le- 
ger. Respectively second and 
third in the Derby, both colts 
have met with tr aining set- 
backs. but the fourth home at 
Epsom, Noel Meade's Sun- 
shine Steeet, is among the 
acceptors. 

Mutaman, 13th in the 
Derby, but the impressive 
winner of both his subse- 
quent races, has accepted and 
Godolphin has four possibles 
including Sea Wave, the 
likely favourite following his 
impressive victory in the 
Great Voltigeur Stakes, Cen- 
tral Park, winner of the Ital- 
ian Derby and Nedawi, who 
dead-heated with Rabah for 
the Gordon Stakes. 

The Oaks winner Shah- 
toush and the Ribblesdale 
Stakes second Star Begonia 
represent Ireland, while Nico- 
las Clement is considering 
supplementing his Pro; Hu- 
bert de Chaudenay winner 
Pozarica for £20,000. 

Happy Valentine, employed 
as a pacemaker for Swain in 
the King George, heads the 
weights for the 118 entries in 
the Tote Cambridgeshire at I 
Newmarket on October 8 bat 
is unliklely to run as he is 
expected to fulfil a s imilar 
role for Godolphin in the Prix 
de l’Arc de Triomphe the 
following day. 

Last year's winner, Paster- 
nak, is the ante-post favourite 
with all leading bookmakers, 
at odds varying from 14-1 
with Ladbrokes to 8-1 with 
Coral. 

Captain Scott trained by 
Jeremy Glover who has won 
the big handicap on four pre- 
vious occasions, is a best- 
priced 20-1 with Hill’s, but 
the trainer warned that his 
consistent horse might not 
make the line-up. 

“We have had problems 
with him," said Glover. "He's 
not badly handicapped, and 
I’ve bad this race in mind for 
some time. My horses always 
seem to come right in the 
autumn, but well have to 
wait and see." 

Pasternak was a beaten 
favourite for the Wiliam Hill 
Trophy at Goodwood last 
month, trailing in at the rear 


of the field. Beforehand, he 
seemed to have recovered 
well from his efforts at York 
and Leopardstown earlier in 
July, but perhaps the third 
race came a shade too soon. 

Since then he has been on 
holiday, one canter a day fol- 
lowed by a few circuits of the 
swimming pool. He has not 
galloped before his latest out- 
ing but, assuming he comes to 
hand in time, he will attempt 
to become the first horse to 
win consecutive Cambridge- 
shire since Prince de Galles 
in 1980. 

Sunstreak, who has been 


raised 16lb by the han dicap- 
per for his eight-length vic- 
tory at Sandown last Friday, 
is generally IB-1 and those 
looking for better value might 
consider Generous Rosi, who 
was beaten a head by Sugar- 
foot in the Bradford and Bing- 
ley Handicap at York. 

This last-run nine furlongs 
could be ideal for John Dun- 
lop’s cdt, who is a best-priced 
25-1 with the Tote. 

Ian Balding has decided to 
let Lochangel take her rJwnnp 
in the Hay dock Park Sprint 
Cup on Saturday week. 

First thoughts had been to 


wait for the Prix de l’Abbaye 
at Langchamp a month later, 
but the fitly h a s comp, out of 
her York race well, and Bald- 
ing is hoping that Frankie 
Dettori will again be avail- 
able to ride. 

David Nicholson took full 
responsibility alter 11-4 
favourite Zaitoon was dis- 
qualified in the Chubb Master 
Package Novice Handicap 
Chase at Worcester 
yesterday. 

As he cleared the last fence 
the top weight lost his weight 
doth meaning the stewards 
had no option but to award 


the race to runner-up Hylters 
Chance (15*2). 

The trainer said: "He lost 
hta pad and then tile lead- 
cloth and obviously that’s my 
fault” 

IT the racing today is some 
way below those exalted 
heights, most of the handi- 
caps look fierecly competi- 
tive, but House Of Deams 
(3.30) is an interesting con- 
tender in the Royal Scots Cup 
at Musselburgh. 

Winner of two of his races 
this season, he finished a 
respectable fourth to 
Mowelga in a strongly -con- 


tested race at Pontefract last 
time, and the winner followed 
up at Newbury. Kevin Darley, 
who won on House of Dreams 
at Catterlck and Carlisle, is 
back in the saddle. 

Darley could have a suc- 
cessful afternoon at the Scot- 
tish course. William Haggas’s 
Shocker (4.00) lived up to 
her name when last of five to 
Virtual Reality at Salisbury 
cm her latest start, but judged 
on her earlier efforts, includ- 
ing victories at Yarmouth, 
Ripon and over this course, 
die could return to the win- 
ner’s enclosure. 


Andy Wilson 


H uddersfield and 
Gateshead. Super 
League’s newest 
clubs, yesterday en- 
sured that they must be 
taken seriously next season 
by confirming Malcolm 
Reilly and Shaun McRae 
respectively as their new 
coaches. 

McRae, who as well as 
taking St Helens to the in- 
augural Super League title 
has been an assistant with 
Great Britain. New Zealand 
and his native Australia, 
will become the first coach 
of the North-east franchise 
when he completes his com- 
mitments with St Helens 
this season. 

Bnt Reilly's appointment 
at Huddersfield stole the 
limelight from McRae. It is 
akin to Jack Walker’s 
recruitment of Kenny Dalg- 
lish to manage Blackburn 
in 1991. The Yorkshire 
side's "sugar daddy”, Ken 
Davy, has clearly per- 
suaded Reilly that he is 
genuine in his desire to 
restore Huddersfield to the 
elite position they last en- 
joyed in the early 1960s. 

Reilly has been oat of the 
British game since resign- 
ing from Halifax and as 
national coach to join New- 
castle Knights four years 
ago. Since then the reputa- 
tion he earned with Castle- 
ford and especially Great 
Britain has been enhanced 
as be guided the Knights to 
their first Australian title 
last year. 

He indicated early this 
year that he wanted to 
return to Yorkshire to be 
with his widowed mother 
and has been linked with 
Gateshead, Castleford, 
Bradford and St Helens. It 
Is therefore a surprise that 
he has decided to join Hud- 
dersfield and his appoint- 
ment will leave many look- 
ing nervously over their 
shoulders. 

First, the Huddersfield 
playing staff. “Malcolm is 
reviewing our register 
right now and ho doubt 
making mental notes of the 



Reilly . . . big reputation 


players he would want,” 
said Huddersfield's chief 
executive Les Coulter. 

Only a few of the Hud- 
dersfield staff can feel 
remotely secure: Phil 
V elvers, who has been act- 
ing as caretaker coach 
since the club parted com- 
pany with Garry Schofield 
last month and will stay on 
as Reilly’s assistant; Bobbie 
Goulding, who joined them 
two weeks ago and was 
Reilly’s scrum-half on the 
1990 Great Britain tour of 
Papua New Guinea and 
New Zealand; Craig Wes- 
ton, an Australian utility 
back who is already con- 
tracted for next year, and 
Danny Russell, another 
Australian who has been 
Impressive at hooker this 
season and shortly comes 
off the overseas quota on 
residential grounds. 

Reilly's appointment will 
also cause a few headaches 
in Halifax, for less obvious 
reasons. The Blue Sox have 
defied all expectations to 
earn a place in the top three 
this season but if Super 
League expands there will 
not be room for franchises 
in both Huddersfield and 
Halifax — and in addition 
to Davy's hacking, Hud- 
dersfield have the best fa- 
cilities in the competition 
at the McAlpine Stadium. 

The Hwftl mail who hnWS 
every right to be worried is 
Andy Goodway, the Great 
Britain coach. Although he 
is contracted to 2000, Reil- 
ly’s return can only in- 
crease the pressure on him. 
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FTO SanMaetaMk 05) U So* 6-1V-4 . 


65-646 Can StaCaa Can (Ft1)CBU 6-10-13.. 
oow wun i Son* e-»-i3 . 


M 8 


.■ tangv*n 


0004- Skra? W>U W “g 1 toad B-10-13 

5-4 Strr yow * 15-B tar Si* Cm Cta 4-1 Spam T-rctaneraerann. 


Results 


UNO FI ELD 

2.10 (Sadi 1, MUOMA8, C tontaor (0-4 
Tax). X. I wr i rt (10-1); 3, amaHta 

K S-1). 12 rnn. 0. 10. |?>KBSMni)TBnc BJOl 
JO. DM. CLIO. Dual F: £2090. CSF 
CZ591 . Tncaoc CZ789S. 

Z40 (71 140rt> 1, AF 

PKOVAL, C Lowihor (0-1). A, IHtanWl n 
(10-1): s, bu« grail (6-11. 15-B tov 
CommomraaHh. 10 ran. IX IX. (P Harris) 
TMn; £1190: E2.W. C2JO. Cl JO. Oust F- 
ES1J0.CSF-.C769a. 

3.10 irr i40*4« -a. couwo. ara*- 

TWMb H Cocnrans as-?}; % HooCon 
a, OraMVW te n (6-4 law). Bran. 3BL1.U 

Fonsnawe] Tot* C10.70; C2.60. C2v4O.t1.D0. 

Dual F) C22.0O. CSF: C39.47 . 

mo (•*> «. OKwanuT oowwr. F 
Norton (O-t ta»|: 3. rMataUIMl 
(lo-ik-a, ra,* einw iB-n a ran. ra. i*. 
g Berry) Tote 53.70: Cl.iO. OK. BAB. 
Dual F. £16.10. CSF: E23J59. NR: PeMl 
«.fO tan* i. «oa« nMKP gpt** 
Hi -10 tovj; a, ini ■ nn atag C»-1); *> 
EMM'S ChB «U fTO-f). a ran. «. a. re 

Meorianl Tote: Clift £7. TO. £3. TO Dual F. 
ca.60- CSF. 0098. MRS; DlaraanO Qeezar. 
Morning Chorus. Zola FWor. 


4^«o reUti, ANoas ojurr.o rraara (3-i): 
X, Blinat A nWr (11-10 le»): a. Damn 
Caws (7-8). e ran. ra, X W Sorry) Tote 
C39BC2.1Q. E1.HL Dual F. £290 CSF: £696. 
s.iodnaioaraki.NiorrcrTY.D 
Swaenar (Wfc *. BBMdB* fl5-2J: a; Salt 
Taaofa (7-1). 0-4ls« Abealuta Wotra. 8 ran. 
6, IX (K BuriW) ToW: CX40; £190. £290 
090 Dual F: £17.10 Trifada E2M90 CSF: 
£2098. Tncasc £16090. MA: Rising Spray. 
040 (7i> tiRADIBOW WUN.P Doa |6-1); 
a. Bate Oral (S-1 y. 3, lnHa aMi (5-1): 4. 
stray IwP (13-1). 4-1 lay Frankie Fair. 
IS ran. 4. s. (S DoW) Tow: £11.10 £2 W. 
£390, £290. £390. Dual F; £6590. CSF: 
£5790. Trtcasc Q7B.7S. 

JACXKh £2791 1 90. 
FUcavnniSL auaoFOMSSi 

CARLISLE 

UO (07)1 T. AsrafOSMBD. J Fortune 
(0-*); *. Lucky Cm (33-1): S, Fiati) 
GWa (12-1). 2-1 lav Go loan Bin. 15 ran. 3. 
IJL (Mrs J Ramadan) Tout £390. £190. 
£890. 090 Doal F:£S6.B0- CSF. £ 82.10 
2AO(W aOdad» > 1, C 8M1IB MBPB. 
K fmlloo 7*4-1): a. Me Bburaa <»-»); 9, 
Mi »abe (TD-1) &-2!ovTh?(onlu*. 16 ran 
4, t (J O-NsM] Tote El 1.1ft £290. £2.70. 
£4. 10 our F; CSS.-4A CSF: £8295 
390 (71 *14*da> 1. HOLY SMOKE, J 
McAuley (16-1): a. K umtn e by US-1): *, 


1 (8-S): 1 


ody (14-1). 7-2 fav Dancing Em. 17 ran. I*, 
nk (J Eyre) Tote 0490. 0. 10. £490. 090. 
£3.60. Dual F: £161 40. CSF: £36013. Trtcast 
099095. NR: Snort? Manila. 

990 Ora 47): t. l**t FAST SB, J Carroll 
15-2): 9. Cramar Ffar (11-4): a, orakunr 
150-11 11-6 tav Golden nwmwrtwlL B ru. 
Shd. X tttartyn wana) Tote EUS: 0.30 
C170.ES. BO Dual Fi £4.10 CSF. C894. 

490 (SO 1. ROYAL DQH, J Carroll 
(25-1). *, aw Led (5-1 te.;; a. r_«hH ae 
Par ■■ (7-1): 4, SiwriiOU (10-11. IB ran. 
Snd. IK. (Martyn Wane) Tote £2000: £590. 
£190. CSJ0. £290. Dual P £135 JO CSF: 
£14191. Tricrae £927.10 
490 {2 k Tf Hydi]i i. SPARTAM RQfY- 
alk, R Biuanoima <1 VZ): S.Tlwras KaRR 
(7-11; 3, nimliB Mh Rrt e (25-1|. 5-1 Tav 
Count da Money. 13 ran. IX 1- IP Monieuh) 
Tote £590: £1.70. £2.80. £0.10 Dual F: 
£28.70. CSF: £37.01. Tricaat: CB16.TO. Wt: 
SupJd. 

PLACRPOTI (91090. OUABFOTl ESS90 

WORCESTER 

i-OOi 4, OAJAM, UIbs £ J Jones (7-4 (avj; 
a, Tl wra yintiiu (3-»); 3, Typical Woman 
(12-1). 13 ran. X 7. re LlertanynJTote: £2.70; 
£1.10, Si. 70. £290. Dual F. ££70 lCW;£498. 
290:1, SHUB1 I vmn FAME, G Tormey 
12-1 |i law): 2, i ..ii, Afoac (6-1): s. Dot A 


TUTaaaCie-l). 2-1 |tWw Unndam IS ran. 
Shd.23.IP Hobba) Tote £390: B1XD. £190. 
Ezra. Dual P: £5.70 CSF CT39S. Trtcast 
£146.14. 

OtoOt T, FBNmciCSBRDrrHBX R WIIMn- 
aan (5-1): 2. PtMw Pride (7-2); s, Cw 
Win Kbedlwo (4-1 V 11-1 Q tav King Torus. 7 
ran. ID. 16. (Mrs S 8n>Bi)Toie:£5.70: £2.00. 
£1 7V. Oua1F. CS. 7ft CSF: CS9Z 
MO: 1, HAVARRB BA RSO H. R Durr- 
woody (5-0 te> r. a. a ran Oaten i9-4). 3, 

H i ll (16-1). 10 ran. 6. 4 (R Ho tee) 

Tow Cl. 70: Cl. ion. 40 £1.» Dual F: C3.DO 
CSF: £299. 

44JOI T, SMOWT MOB, J Magaa »-2), 

a.TMBai [33-Th xaMisua 17-2 ibv). 12 

ran. SX W. (C Mam) Tote CS.70: ca». 
£1190. £1.80. Dual F: E2M.70. CSF’ £133.19. 
Tricaat £53598. 

490: 1, HY LI R U CHANCE, R Wnger 
(1S-2): S. vara* VWe ( 6 - 1 ): 3. KtegW ShB- 
■n* (40-1). 11-4 tav Zalaaon. l4ran.X9.lP 
Hobbs) TOW: £1090: E340. £390 19.10. 
Dual F: £38.70. CSF. £5794. Tricaat 
£2.061 78. Zaitoon finished Aral but was 
cBsquatUlsd end placed last 

EJMklfSnUDY BXnr, J eowawln 14-1 /: 
z.«wtagnra»sirata(8-i):a. tat isna y 

(12-1). 9-4 te MaWrum Park. 12 ran ZL 16. 
(N Twlawn-Devl ss) Tow £490; £200. £280. 
£190. Oval F: £49.80. CSF- C3S9a Ml Rusty 
Rob. 

pLACRpamciOA sa quADaeraBezm 


Musselburgh 



GRAHAM ROCK 

TOP FORM 

2.30 

Cool Katie (rt) 

Cool KaQs (nap) 

3.00 

Bochinas 

Kk@ston Vesture 

3J0 

House Of Dreams (top) 

AbsaHse 

400 

Sbocter 

ThoAwtas 

4.30 

Tb Break 

Tte Break (nb) 

5.00 

DMiM Noras 

Dubai NUree 


ffigW -handed, oval track ot almost ufm wdh sharp turns an) 4f run-in. Straigtt a. 
Going: Good. ★ Denotes Winters. • Top tanii rating. 

Dram: Hl^i nuntoers fainted in sprbts. 

Seves day winners: None. 

BUnto first (tatt 230 Oh Rubfctar. Vtsared 3.00 toe. 

Rgaes to brackets after horse's name denote (toys store tost outhg. J. Jumps 


2 3QS S &&&&*& SELOUS STMES 2W 


I5f £2,740 (10 dBctered) 



122423 DtaHCbadto 
1062D Ltaiakef® ' 


JEW 8-11 

JftnyB-11 — 


JHeMa?p) 
K Onta? 


124224 Lata CRbnw 021(D) J Ban? 8-11 — 

0005 Stop Eda« ta? 03 1 MW 8-11 — — MU «Kdea (!) 67 

OBOIO YorknfasM 142) |D)RMdaw 8-11 Daw MM 75 

244 GUtata(17)Kltan8-e 4 CRUMB 

MOO WfrttfstepC) CPUs 8-6 A CuBrat* 17 

S c aB tau ta ra uita»l L Ctonack — 

6 SpecM Rate (31) F Bore 8-8 F tartar B2 

350003 TUla* WAfotTOWSMTato 6-6 GDdMI 

7-2 CM Mbr. 4-t OBDaf CM. Cady CArtam 6-1 (akedo. B-I tartar 64 Tub Lm (tan 16-7 
Bit. Scimra town?. SUM tafe 25-1 Oh tamer 


ROYAL SCOTS CLUB NURSHIY HANDICAP 2Y0 


'7f 30yds £3,282 (10 declared) 


iw 

2nQ 


(B)(0)Vr6 Mljma^-7 0 


>M JotnaanB- 

}SC«WRW«-B . 


5320 CtoUwri fMtoi (26) E Wtyme', B-fl 

C62W taMftaaw0Q(to>ViiTrai«EaiM 

i Lmnftnu (14) J OnrB-: 

«r0toJJOtad7-l2 

JBB0WI7-12 

P£« MO- 

|UW7rtp’-10 — 






Batta? 7-2 ICO 9-2 Apm VMte Gocanra. 6-1 Hdcd? Queen. 7-1 Uatata 


3 ^QROYAL SCOTS CUP HANDICAP 


1m6f £3.704 (12 doctored) 

203D13 SSertlyfiamiFrai 6-9-11 J Canal SB 

064313 Geara oaigtow uni pi ds»«i 8-9-6. — . J Fenm «7 

3-13M BrawtoDnraraPZf men tarn 6-0-2 — JIM* « 

»1?)D Seta RBtaajtoliJJUnsaii 3-9-2 D Bottad 87 

•115C Amw#0i)a M?rem«3-9-l 6 DRMd ta 

0-1416 infana Princess 02) tbs M Reirie? 5-6-1 1 - A CUans 87 


(0) II WEMoty ft-MO Tlwra* 81 

JLHaas 3-8-3 LCbanncKMB 

0(944-1 R UoU * BB 

B me noTtm 3-8-0 J. JMg a 

there? 3-7-10 J HUM (7) 86 

FEW* 5-7-10 F Barton BS 


0*1101 MR unto 
0-4041 Abawtwf15) 

4024® SUraUi (II 
6-7154 FeanawBrewl 
030121 SMAalrabri 
6C6&5 GanUEtond 

: 5-1 USB U Wsb. 11-2 (MAB Wi 13-2 AtaU 7-1 AftwW 6-1 9RBy. Ham O Dram 


M /W\ RADIO JDflTM FM KANDJCAP 3Y0 
^KW/fSOyds £3,214 (14 declared) 

IB -40460 Start Raw (31) Ms LPnu 6-7 


El 1135 taactarPQ 
34«J5 1MU0) 
1166(6 BWDtOR~ 
001104 tabaBCta 

3» ' ' 


— J CrU 88 

9-6—-- K Barter BB 

jGSoUOioaw9-3 lSaOl(7)*SO 

CTananB-l -Own IMbm 81 

..B4WIU9-1 — HFtoM SO 

Elberaetti9-0 — A CoSrae 7B 


i 7 3546 IHi Chain (41) J Bel>* 8-13 J Fertile B7 

©OP lta(ltoCDg!ai M2 J SobUB (7) 88 

5 042K3 TWOttai(2f|EAeWB-10 VSraM* B4 

3 C00446 Bra Dm (77) J Berry 8-9 P bad*? m Bi 

i) 26S5D awraBab?J«iRIWB-6 B MhH ffl B7 

r) 43400 CrtScR Air (8)54 MPlBCHIB-3 ft DnflMa SO 

3 265(00 taktoMRr(lto6WnaAB-1 L Ctowdi 83 

% 40004 HU CMbB {17} J RBUnb) B-0 J Law S3 

BBttngc 9-2 Tndoras. 6-1 lednw. 13-2 Shoder. 8-i Bea a Ou Dbr. Facti Otte 10-t Dbbm Oi. 


^gQCOMPIlfHUSa) CIH«S CLASSB=ED CLABWN6 STAKES 3YO 


tn) 

Ii 

4A 

in 


im 41 £2,746 16 dedaed) 

0-0645 T?«nFeraRa» WISsn* W> 

(EUI31 Til Bre*B)Wta™= 6-10 

00-156 tertton I jb (Z 2)*7i»Wns «-T . — flail i _ 

13435 lateeU^ (CD) PUortoa B-6 J A te Jl U? (7) 88 

0S3D PMBM0Anav(ttoCThnW8-5 Daw Hdaown SO 

002054 Wgrttare p MUW 6-4 K MU? 7S 


■ ft MOM* SB 
1 mre*«o 


BdOng: B-4 Tte BneA. 3-1 tetaaii Iasi 1 V-7 PgdD IM ITtmM. 7-1 Eaga ltaft 8-1 tael Fog* Ha. ID-1 
lata*. 


gZ ADRIAN'S MAMY THffLATB APPRBTTOE HANDICAP 

a/*IA/5( £2.950 0 7 declared) 


020037 FatacagUJU 
i iWiMIl 



JBm 7-9-10 PBraflay 

9»Eras»4-M.„ 1fliniS B i, 

— - ' ■■■ iw TO (BmngJQm 6-9-8 Pftoodarert 

iSongWAffiowS-fl-B p Fran? 

Corann IOTH0HrtBn6-S-7 B BWtawrt 

*— tap tu m HBJJ0MBD S-9-B — 

«(10|m^J(i«AfcB-9-3 


w|iei uiumjd laanniiiiuMi ren-i — ISa 01 

*B 0-0600 ShF»L«kj«) TOO fete 6-M3 — p ftarim S 

nut 55BH0 tbRter m# TW(Z^ 08 Itei Pwra s-7-11 m awra 

BRtora 5-1 tain's HR. 13-7 PMcaass 9A. 7-1 Mad Hite B-i MMn 3>ra. Lntog Pitem. 
Saxen bnite. oxega. bag top 
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Football 


Bank’s millions bolster 
Super League ambitions 




Super structure 

MedSa Partners* proposals for a 

First division 

Consists of 16 ‘founder members', 
probably inducting Manchester 
United, Liverpool and Arsenal- Entry 
is automatic, but the clubs' right to a 
place is reviewed every three yeans. 


Martin Thorpe finds the power-brokers behind the European 
breakaway in a confident mood following Uefa’s recent snub 


T HE power-brokers be- 
hind the breakaway 
European Super 
League remained su- 
premely confident yesterday 
that their £2 billion project 
will go ahead despite Uefo's 
scathing 

Medla Partners believe that 
European football's govern- 
ing body has severely under- 
estimated dubs' enthusiasm 
for the venture and the finan- 
cial clout behind it The fact 
that one of the world's biggest 
banks, JP Morgan, will 
underwrite the costs for the 
first six years proves, says 
the breakaway camp, just 
how impressively worked out 
and viable this plan is. 

It is understood that the 
rebel clubs have already 
formed themselves into com- 
mittees to work on such mat- 
ters as start dates and fix- 
tures. They want to ensure 
that European League games 
do not Interfere with commit- 
ments to domestic leagues or, 
in the case of England, the FA 
Cup. 

"The European Football 
League project is progressing 


European Cup 


extremely well with fantastic 
support from all the major 
European clubs," was all a 
Media Partners spokesman 
would say yesterday. 

It is understood, however, 
that the wording of Uefa's 
snub to Friday's invitation to 
be the new project’s regula- 
tory body astounded many in 
the rebel camp with its 
arrogance. 


for the results before commit- 
ting themselves to a 
breakaway. 

But Media Partners’ advice 
from their lawyers, the City 
firm of Slaughter and May, 
remains that the project can 
proceed without Uefe and 
that (dubs would be immune 
to any punishment which 
either Uefa or the national 
leagues might try to Impose. 


Some 40,000 hours of detailed legal work 
have been expended on the project 


"We reject this private pro- 
ject We do not feel it deserves 
our attention," is bow the 
Uefa vice-president Antonio 
Matarreseput it after Tues- 
day’s committee meeting be- 
tween Uefa and the represen- 
tatives of Europe's top 
leagues. 

Uefa has set up a working 
party to look at alternative 
changes to the Champions 
League to satisfy the clubs, 
who have been asked to wait 


Second qualifying round, second leg 

Croatia Zagreb 3 Celtic 0 (agg: 3-1) 

Celtic given 
fat chance 
by Prosinecki 


Patrick Glenn In Zagreb 


C ELTIC discovered the 
unnerving truth 
which Rangers had 
confronted in previ- 
ous seasons when they were 
comprehensively beaten by 
an exceptional Zagreb team In 
this second-round second leg. 

It is that the Scottish cham- 
pions, whatever the colour of 
their jerseys, remain out of 
their depth whenever they 
meet opposition of genuine 
class. Defending a 1-0 lead 
from the first leg, Celtic lost 
this one the moment Silvio 
Marie delivered the first of 
Croatia’s goals midway 
through the first half. 

‘ It would be easy to accuse 
Celtic of a lack of ambition 
and an over-emphasis on de- 
fence but, in truth, they were 
forced back into their shell by 
a side that swarmed over 
them from the opening min- 
ute. Even before Marie scored 
that first goal and Robert Pro- 
sinecki converted his penalty 
close to the interval, there 
had seemed an inevitability 
about the rippling of Jona- 
than Gould's net. It could 
have come much earlier than 
the 22nd minute. 

The prime mover was the 
stocky Prosinecki, who is said 
to have trouble Ln motoring 
up and down the field nowa- 
days. With team-mates such 
as Josko Jelicic, TomisLav Ru- 
kavina and Krunoslav Jurclc 
in support the great man has 
no need to tax his legs un- 


M ick McCarthy has 
recalled the Manches- 
ter United midfielder Roy 
Keane to the Republic of 
Ireland squad for their 
European Championship 
qualifying match against 
Croatia on Saturday week. 

McCarthy has picked Nor- 
wich City’s Keith O'Neill, 
whose last cap came against 
Macedonia in April last 


year. The Leeds defender 
Gary Kelly is Injured. 

SQUAD! atvra (Newcastle). Klely 
(Bury); Irwin (Man Old). Kenan 

S llOCkbum). Staunton (Liverpool). 

aria (Leeds). Cunningham 
(Wimbledon). Brow (Coventry). Babb 
(Liverpool!. Homing (Middlesbrough). 
Knows (Man Utdl. McAfar (Liverpool). 
Cantoy (Derby). KbtaaRa (Charlton). 
■clmgUa (Portsmouth). Houghton 
(Reading). Dnff (Blackburn). Oman 
(Sunderland). Horn (Wolves). ~ ' 
(Norwich). C no o ri u (Nancy). — 
(Wimbledon 


Cricket 

News and Scores. Counties update 


0930 16 13 ++ 


Derbyshire 

24 

Kent 

30 

Somerset 

36 

Durham 

25 

Lancs 

31 

Surrey 

37 

Essex 

26 

LeiCS. 

32 

Sussex 

38 

Glamorgan 

27 

Middlesex 

33 

Warwicks. 

39 

Gloucs. 

28 

Northants. 

34 

Worcester 

40 

Hampshire 

29 

Nottingham 

35 

Yorkshire 

41 


Complete county scores 

Test Match 

England v Sri Lanka 

Live Commentary 
Match Reports 


0930 16 13 23 


0930 16 13 21 
0930 16 13 22 


Calls dogt SOe pep iql w ml twes. 

Crr 15 UATV. LAME, iKDflLSl 8LB. kBJLX-. 0171 7134473 


TbeGuardian £3 Interactive 


Detailed soundings have 
been taken from the Euro- 
pean Commission on these 
very points. In all some 40,000 
hours of detailed legal work is 
understood to have been ex- 
pended on the project already. 

Uefa will find it difficult in 
just a few weeks to come up 
with an alternative plan as 
comprehensive as one which 
has taken Media Partners 
three years to hone. From a 
financial point of view alone. 


Uefa will have to find televi- 
sion and sponsorship income 
for each competing club of be- 
tween £20 miTll on and £40 mil- 
lion a season to match the 
breakaway promise. 

The European Super 

League is also guaranteeing 
to put £450 million over six 
years into youth football — 
Uefa currently gives £500,000 
a year. And while Uefa may. 
like Media Partners, look to 
attract increased revenue by 
putting matches on satellite 
and pay-per-view television. 
Media Partners are pledging 
that more, rather than fewer, 
games will be seen on free-to- 
air television. 

Uefa is also insisting on 
r unning the European compe- 
titions whereas the European 
Super League Is envisaged as 
a competition wholly owned 
by the clubs. Media Partners 
see themselves as merely the 
facilitators of the project, tak- 
ing five per cent of income as 
a fee. As the English Premier 
League clubs decided six 
years ago. self-rule is an en- 
ticing prospect 

There is another element of 
the breakaway proposal 
which attracts the top clubs 
such as Manchester United 
and Arsenal: the guarantee of 
three years' membership in 


Second division 

Made up of 16 European dubs 
inducting at least one English team. 
Entry comas through quafification 
from Individual countries’ leagues 
on a yearly basis. 


PamapaUng teams wU be guaranteed almost Cl 7m each 
season. Matches to be played an Tuesdays, Wednesdays 
and Ttwsdays to avoid domestic Oxiums. 


Pro-Cup 

Sepe rate cup 
competition 
consisting of 





V.' 




, teams each 


inducting a 
•tnramumat 
• six English 
- dubs. 


Knock-out phase 

The top eight from each group enter 
the knock-out phase, with dubs 
meeting each of the other teams once 
(te 15 matches per dub, venues to be 
decided by ballot). Further play-offs will 
then decide the overall winners, who 
are set to earn upwards of £50m. 


Television 
Eadicburwy-"' 
win be ’ .f-i 
allowed to ... . . 
televise one 
game free per -: * 
week. Other/' 

matches viiB/ -i;- 
beshowritti-.*.- 
apay^pa^^.'.':. 
view basis;'' •' 




the new league, no maker 
what their results on the 
pitch. This guarantee is ex- 
pected to be granted to 15 of 
the 32 of the breakaway 
equivalent of the Champions 
League, with the other places, 
plus those in the second-tier 
competition which will 
replace the Uefa. Cup and Cup 
Winners’ Cup. awarded on do- 
mestic league positions. 

Uefa has set its face against 
the idea of guaranteed places 
and the proposal has at- 


tracted widespread criticism. 
But dubs which are public 
companies have a duty to 
maximise their profits and 
the guarantee of a regular 
high income is attractive. 

The Media Partners project 
also required some franchise 
element to make It viable. In 
order to attract television and 
sponsorship income five or 
six times that of the current 
Champions League, the new 
league needed to guarantee 
more "dream fixtures” — 


matches that fans will pay 
anything to see — than the 
current system throws up. 

It is understood, though, 
that a club could be stripped 
of guaranteed membership if 
results deteriorate signifi- 
cantly during those three as- 
sured years. So the battle 
lines are drawn. It looks like 
a collision course, with the 
crunch coming when the 
dubs are farced to decide 
whether they have the nerve 
and belief to defy Uefa. 


duly. Some of Prosinecki's 
service to colleagues left the 
home support in little doubt 
that a breakthrough would 
come. 

Everyone in the stadium 
was convinced it had hap- 
pened in the 13th minute, 
when Mario Cvitanovic 
streaked off on the kind of j 
run that tortures back-track- 
ing defenders. When the 
Celtic players moved towards 
him, he simply put off posi- 
tion to leave Marko Viduka in 
the clear. 

With only Gould to beat, he 
managed that with a low 
right-foot shot. But the ball 
struck the foot of the right- 
hand post and bounced back 
into play. It was a bad miss. 

With Celtic unable to make 
any impact Ln midfield or for- 
ward areas the Croatians 
scored the goals they de- 
served. The first began with 
Prosinecki's free-kick on the 
left, the ball played square to 
Jurclc. It was then shuttled 
forward to Marie, who had 
missed the most glaring 
chance of all in the first leg 
when he drove the ball wide 
from eight yards. 

This time be teased Tom 
Boyd and Marc Rieper before 
drilling a shot from 20 yards 
low to the right of Gould. 

Boyd compounded his sins 
with the foolish foul oo Marie 
just Inside the area which 
allowed Prosinecki to beat 
Gould low to the right 

Celtic's mild flurry or resis- 
tance early in the second half j 
caused Drazen Ladle, the Cro- 
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Zero in Zagreb . . . Celtic's Regi Blinker draws a blank in his attempt to beat Krunoslav Jurdc and the goalkeeper Drazen Ladle 


BOB COLLIER 


Keane earns a Republic recall 


atian goalkeeper, to do some 
unaccustomed work but it 
was not strong enough to al- 
ter the impression that they 
were confronting greatly su- 
perior opponents. 

The Celtic goalkeeper had 


Results 


to block at the feet of Viduka 
after the striker had com- 
bined with the ubiquitous 
Prosinecki. 

Marie was lax in the finish, 
pulling the ball wide when 
dear inside the area before. 


Football 

EUROPEAN CUP 
Second qualifying round, 
second leg 

crania Zagreb (2) a CoUc (0> O 
Marie 23 

PnosinocU 44 (pan). 6fl ISflfr 3-1) 

Spartak Moscow B Links 2 (nap. n-2); 
Beta/ Jerusalem 4 Banffca 2 (4-aj; Metz 1 
HJK Helsinki 1 (agg: t-2): Chita Bruges 4 
Rosenoorg Trondheim 2 iagsr.4-4; Rosen- 
borg win on away goals): Panattilnalkos 6 
Steaua Bucharest 3 (agg: 9-5); Ska mo 
Riga 1 1nter Milan a lag g. J-7J: Brondby IF 

0 FC Kosice 1 (agg: a— t): Grass hoppers 2 
Galaiasaray 3 iagg: 5-3): ObHlc Belgrade 

1 Bayern Munich 1 (agg: 1-9). 

eUMPHMHMCSi Forest Green 1 Chelten- 
ham 2 . 

UMIBOND UBAOUCi Pint DIvWwu 
Bradford PA D wtnoey Boy 0. 

DR MARTENS imanli IVanJar Hw 
Mora Bosun uuj 0 Rothwell Tn 0. 
ARMOTT INSURANCE NORTHMN 
LEAGUA League Copt 8rnB ftardn 
Bedimgton Ter 5 Murton tt Brendan Utd 
SNsrihalierion a 

SCnEWFtX DIRECT LEAQUB Prelaw 

Dhftatoau Chippenham Tn 2 Briatol MF 1; 
Threnon Tn 3 BMeford (k Yeovil TR 3 Taun- 
ton Tn 7. 

PONTIUS UHCUb Premier p Ma fc ra 

Aston VMM 4 stoke 1; Preston 1 Leicester 
i Fire* DhUm Bamslay 1 MkkUas- 
h rough 2 Port Vale 1 Men C 4. Saoond 
Dhtahir Scamorougn 3 York 2 Shrews- 
bury 0 Lincoln 3. Stockport 3 Notts Co 1. 
Third DMsfaan Bury 2 Halifax 6, Darling- 
ton 3 Certain £ HuU 1 Chester 1: Scun- 
thorpe 3 Chesterfield 0. Wigan 0 Hartle- 
pool z 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION; 
Pw*t BhMam Brentford 2 Chabaa t: 
Brighton 4 Wycombe 1 : Carrmridga Z Luton 
2. Colchester 2 Tottenham l: Gillingham 3 
Southampton 3: ipswtcn 1 Chariton 1, 
Swindon 1 Fulham 4. 

ITALIAN PBS S EASON FRIENDLY) AC 
Milan 1 (Biertioh 3t) Juvenhu 2 (Inzaghi 
SB. 85). 

Rugby Union 

CLUB HATCH: Uanelll 9 Saracens 65. 

Rugby League 

SOeONS HVNUON 

OUtom (id) 14. tare ah Ire Lynx (12) 
18. OUNane Trfa- Meade. Proctor. 


Wilde g oa te e Outoten 2. l. wwmMU ro 
Lynx: Tries: AahcrofL Donne. Murray. 
Goats) p Jones 3 (1.710) 

Tennis 

ATP HAMLET CUP (New York): Pint 
round) C Kuerten (Br| M M Rica (Chile) 
6-3. 7-8; p Rafter (Aua) bt j Sanchez (Sp) 
6-7. 4-e. 6-4; F Mantill a (Sp) bt S Bru- 
guera (Sp) 6-4, B-4, r Dawndf (Be!) M M 
Woodtorde (Aua) 6-4, 7-ft D Yacek (Cz) bt 
M Ronset (Swtu) 6—1. 6-4: B land) (Cz) 
M S OosacM (CZ) 6->. 7-6; H And (Marl 
bt G Ivanttevtc icro) 5-7. fl-3. 7-8; N Ea- 
cude (Fr) w T Johaneson (Saw) 6-1. 6-4: 
H Dam (Cz) bt J Burma (Sp) 3-6. 6-2. 
6-3. 

ATP TOURHAMBMT (Boston): First 
rorodi J BJuatuuMi (Bwaj bt A Clement 
6-2. 6-3; J Tanupo (US) bt K Kucora 
(Slovak) 6-2. 6-3; M Chang (US) W A Pa- 
wn (HO ml 7-6. 6-a J Hereto) /Cz' bt A 
Qaudenzl (II) 4-4. 6-1. 6-1; P Hatohu l a 
(Noth) m L Arnold [Aral 6-1. 6-» O 
BUmaa (Sp) btHGumy (Arg) 3-6. 6-1. 6-4. 
A IBe (Alts) bt F SQuWari (Arg) 6-4. 6-2, L 
Ran (Fr) bt R Delgado (Par) 6-4. 6-2. 
WTA BrnaWATIOMAL (Connecticut): 
nrat round: P S to a t ydar (Swttz) bt R 
Grande 00 6-4, 6-3; V Hu— PraraH 
|Sp) bt A UlUer (US) 6-2, 3-6. 6-2: C RubOa 
(US) M E LBJKMseva (RU3) 3-6. 6-3. 6-1; 
A Pad— roe EaBarat (Fr) bt J Krvgw 
(SA) 6-4. 3-6. 7-6; A Huber (Ger) bt S 
Forma (H) 6-2. 6-3: A Mawr — a (Fr) M N 
Tauzlat (Fr) 7-6. 6-0. Saeaud r amok S 
(toaf (Gar) bt H Nagytwa (Slovak) 6-1. 6-3 

Baseball 

AMERICAN 1FABIB Baeton 3 Oakland 
2 Cleveland 10 Seattle 4; Tampa Bay i 
Minnesota 4; Toronto 9 Kansas City 0; NY 
Yankees 8 Anaheim T: Chicago WS 6 Balti- 
more 4; Tanas 7 Detroit B. 

NATIONAL LBMUD dndnnnti 10 CM- 
cago Cubs ft Philadelphia 3 San Dtogo a 
Houston 3 Atlanta Z SI Louis 3; Florida 4. 
Colorado 11 Mltwaukee R Arizona 6 Pitts- 
burgh 0; Los AngsJas 4 Viotoraal 3. San 
Francisco 7 NY Mats a. 

Bowls 

NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS (Wor- 
thing): Pah* Tm i iI Pr i ll W Ashby 

(Stoke Club. Coventry) ot M FaxetlF 
Lower (Carrion Downs. Cornwall) 24-16: K 
KaNy/D Brawn (Lincoln SI Giles) M M 
Todd/ft Norman (Battles ConservsOvM. 
Suffolk] 80-14. Fktsh K/O Ashby W K 
Klelty/D Brown 24-12. ^ ^ 


Georges HosphaL Morpetn) bt M R Short 
(Dorchester) 21-lft L FWwr (Torbay 
Country Club) M D Sutton (Somertorv 
Somerset) 2T-20; P abort (Kensey vale. 
Cornwall) w J Miller (Arnold Pk. Notts) 
21-16: O D Hoerea (Stroud) bt R Drury 
(Pany Sports. Lines) «-1l. 


ironically, Prosinecki enjoyed 
a little luck with the third 
goal in the 69th minute. The 
midfielder shuffled around 
the 18 -yard line looking for 
space with the ball at his feet 
before trying a shot The ball 


Crown Green Bowls 

WATERLOO: Rreth round: Q Wood 

(Accrington) bt J Burley (Iriom) 21-171 C 
Statur (Keighley) bt W Wgglnsem (Borrow) 
21-13: W (Warrington) bt D 

Turner (Shaw) 21-10; R SuMdu <U*v 
g ridge) bt M PrasOKt (Ctiorieyj 21-17; L 
Roagbrey (Waninguxi) tn K Gibbons 
(Bury) 21— IS: R H tokan (Barrow) bt D 
Buck (Dalton) 21-14; D Straw (Formby) bt 
V Lea (Ctevtooys) 21-12: R Brartd (Wa*- 
aall) bt B Llndlav (Irtaml 21-11: A Kraay 
(FaraWey; M R Eaton (Holman Cnnpet} 
21-11; L Patter (KatglUsy) bt T Taylor 
(Choriey) 21-16 

Chess 

WSRS SPORTS OLYMPIAD (London): 
Honed Wne l aader v J Plaekea (Eng) 8;S 
Conquest (Eng). 1 Yanoveaka (Uhr) 7: A 
Chernfaev (Bus). A summeracaie (Eng). T 
Melamed. T VasifevKh. A ZatonsMh (all 
Ukr) fflt A AdtoaJa (Nig). K Chakrabony 
(todlB. 


Cycling 


WORLD TTUtCSC CHAMPIOIISMPS (Bor- 
deaux): Mere Hare Fbtoi 1. A Toumam 
(Fr) 101 . 079; 2. S Kelly (Auo) I.OZJeii 3, E 
Hartwell (US) 1 «Lfi37; 7. J Ouaelty (OS). 
ADOOrn Itt Bv W I puretoh S ra d ftntoe: 
P B re en reft (Fr) 4mm 24.484«ac bt A Sl- 
moneko (UW) 428XTS: r Mentw (F0 
4J3.181 W R BartkO (Gar) 427.707. Plnafc 
4J0827 bl Moreau 421.466. 
426690 bt Slmaneko 

. rtet (quann- 
era tor quaner-tlnalsl: 1. F Ballanger (Fr) 
112S9soc; a M Forth (<Wei 3. c 

WWy (US) 11.381. 

TOUR OP THE NETHBRIANDS: Second 
stage (Harlingen to Laeuwarden; 
187.6km); t. J Bflltevons (Neth) TVM <hr 
S369sae: 2. G Lombardi [HI Telekom: 3. S 
Outschakov (Ukr) TVM: 4. ft Sorensen 
(Dan) Rabobank; 6. A McEwen (Aid) Rabo- 
bank: 6. N Mlnall (It) Rlso Scotti all same 
tone. 7. L GukO (ft) Po(d at Ssoc: 6, M 
Zinett (ttl PflK: B. C Saivate (It) Poltl; 10, p 
van Patogem (Bel) TVM an fiL Oram 
leading lundlngs (includes bonus 
points]: 1. BUjlevana 9hr OdSBsec; 2. Lom- 
bardi at lasec 3. McEwen ah 4, Outscha- 
tov 18: 6. Mlnall SI; 6, Sorensen 23; 7, M 
den Bakker (Noth) Rabobank 24; a. Gunn 
26, a. zirutd; ia Sahrata bath sl 

Snooker 

THAR A HD MASTERS (PWmdMih): Rft fa 
rorad uitoWytogi P Petoee (Waiaa) bl H 
MIDdns (Engl 6-1: C MraCMtaray (Sot) 
M D Gray (Ing) 5-3; a Keen (Ausl bt S 
Bedford (Eng) 6-0: ■ He n da ra e n (Scot) bt 
J Reynolds (Wales] S-£ ■ Hu m - (Cy- 
pres) bf L Walker (Wales) 5-0: M Jkhav 
nathy (Scot) bt J Johnson (Eng) 6-4; J 


took a cruel deflection away 
to the left of the unfortunate 
Gould. 

By then, the Celtic coach 
Jozef Venglos had introduced 
Harald Brattbakk to the 
attack ln place of Blinker, but 


(Ire) bt N Gilbert (Eng) 6-3: P 
(Eng) bt M OavW (Eng) 5-0: A 
(Eng) M D Taylor (Ml) 6-1; W 
(Eng) M ) Brumby (Eng) 5-2; K 
BraugHou (Eng) bt M Couch (Eng) 5-2; R 
Lawler (Eng) bl P Wallace (Nl) 5-3: D 
MoOowaB (Eng) bl T Chappoi (Wales) 
5—3: B J o we e (Eng) bt S Mszrods (Eng) 
5-Z D n eytudda (Eng) M M Gray lEng) 
5-1: M D d s todtow M (Scot) bt T Jones 
(Eng) 6-3: O O roe u e (Eng) b> T Knawtee 
(Eng) 5-1: N Peerae (Eng) bt S GWH (Eng) 
5-2: D IMw (Eng) bt S James (Eng) 
5-a N Fotoda (Eng) bt K Payne (Eng) 5-1. 


Hockey 


EUKCIPHAN U-11 KATtOHS CUP; A Dta 
(Poznan): Droop Hi England 7 Austria 0: 
Poland 1 Germany *. NeiAet l. Ger- 
many 6: a England 1 B Db (Padova): 
Cm* Ai Italy 3 France 2; Portugal a. 
Gibraltar 2. Stmiflngttl. Italy 6: 2. France 
3. 


Squash 


HONG KONO OP0ti Hr* round: P 
Khra (HXJ bl J Khan IPek) 6-6 r* R 
Ptetttdh (SA) bt C Walker (Eng) 11-15. 
16-12. 16-6. 15-1£ M Ctorra (Eng) bt J 
Wlfllams (Auj) 16-10, 1S-17. 14-15. 15-6. 
1E-a ABereds (Em) bt D Foralund ISwa) 
16-11. 16-6. 16-6: D Ryau (Ire) bt B Davts 
(Aus) 15-8. 13-16. 6-16. 15-W. 16-14; J 
Power (Can) MD Palmer (Ausl 16-6. 15-8. 
15-4: J Kntopp (Aua) bl D Harris (Eng) 
12-16. 1S-7. 1S-1Z 17-16: * F**e (EllBI 
M V Stotoiwn (Fin) 15-8. 16-17. 17-15. 
15-6. 


Furtures 


(7.30 unless staled) 

Football 

EUROPCAN CUP WIMSRS CUPiOuaB- 
fybtfl round, seoood lev CSKA KJevJI) v 


Cork C (S) (30). Hake (2) v Bangor C ID I 
(5JJ); Hearts (I) v Loniana (0); Meccab* 
Hatta (1) v Glsntorar 10} (4X1) 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION! 
FV*t pttoriai Crystal Palace u WlmUe- 
don: Norwtcn v Arsenal 
FAI NATIONAL LEAOUEi Premier Oh- 
Utom DundHk v dago Rvra (7.45). 
mtENOtYi Sa&y Tn v Rotherham. 

Rugby Union 

cum Waterloo v Mandiaatar (EJJ). 

Cricket 

CO T1 HH IL L TEST lltve dayc 1 1.0): "nu» 
Ovefe England v Sri LaiPa. 

BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COUNTY 
CHAMPIONSHIP (tour days: lUJJ: 
tot Gloticestaremra * Somerset 


there was. at that stage, no 
hope left 

Croatia Zagreb |4-4-2h Ladle; TokJc. 
Slmlc. Juric. Cwttanovtc; Rukawlna, Jelldc. 
Jurdc. Prosinecki: Viduka, Marie. 

CelUn (4-4-2 )i Gould; Boyd. Rieper, 
Stubbs. Mahe; McNamara. Burley, 
Lambert. Blinker Larsson. Jackson. 
H a l ia rai P Colima (Italy) 


Sport in brief 


Athletics 

Cathy Freeman, Australia's 
world 400 metres champion, 
will not defend her Common- 
wealth Games titles in Kuala 
Lumpur next month after fell- 
ing to recover from a foot 
injury, writes Duncan 
Mctckay. intensive treatment 
from a doctor in Teddington 
could not cure Freeman's 
problem and she has been 
ordered to rest. She will also 
miss the World Cup in 
Johannesburg. 

Chess 

The top-seeded James Pias- 
kett took a one-point lead 
after nine rounds of the Mind 
Sports Olympiad in London 
when he beat both his fellow 
grandmasters Aaron Sum- 
merscale and the joint 
second-placed Stuart Con- 
quest, writes Leonard Barden. 
Kiev’s women troubled Brit- 
ain's men, Inna Yanovska 
sharing second place, Anna 
Zatonskih beating Summer-s- 
cale and Tetyana Melamed de- 
feating Danny Gormally. 

Squash 

Jansher Khan, maici^g a com- 
petitive comeback after laser 
surgery on both knees four 
months ago, limped out of the 
Hong Kong open yesterday 
after playing for six minutes. 
The Pakistani pulled up in 
pain after stretching for a 
drop shot from his first-round 
opponent, the local man Fa- 
heem Khan. 


Worthington Cup 

First round 
Second leg 

QPR 1 Walsall 1 
(at90min) 

Harper 
hands 
hope to 
Walsall 


Trevor Haytett 





GOAL from Mike 
Sheron midway 
hrough the second 
half appeared to have car- 
ried QPR through last night 
hut with 10 minutes 
remaining Lee Harper 
palmed the ball Into his 
own net, having Initially 
made a smart save from 
Andy Rammell's header. 

It was clear that Rangers 
no longer approach a home 
fixture with relish, their 
nervousness plain for all to 
see, while it was also evi- 
dent that few in a small 
crowd had paid heed to the 
i»hairman Chris Wright'S 

plea to them to get behind 
team and manager. 

Walsall, in contrast, were 
sprightly and ever eager to 
prey on their opponents' 
discomfort. Chris Marsh, 
down the right, took every 
opportunity to advance 
over the halfway Une and 
make full use of the open 
spaces to spring the 
counter-attack. 

There could have been 
goals at either end inside 
the first two minutes. Rich- 
ard Green powering a shot 
too high and Mike Sheron 
forcing James Walker to 
push the ball over 
athletically. 

Rangers were never con- 
vincing yet gradually took 
control, lifted by Sheron 's 
readiness to get involved In 
deeper positions even if his 
finishing let him down. 
When he shot from point- 
blank range Walker was 
well positioned to make the 
stop and when two at- 
tempts to force the ball 
home following a corner 
had been charged down 
Sheron was again wasteful. 
In the middle of that flurry 
Walker dived to his right to 
foil Kevin Gallen. 

In the 26th minute Jason 
Brissett accelerated into a 
gap down the left; but unfor- 
tunately for the visitors be 
delayed his shot and found 
the angle too tight. It was a 
rare chance for Walsall, 
but at the start of the 
second half they threatened 
again as Neil Pointon 
aimed firmly for the right- 
hand corner of Lee 
Harper's goal and saw the 
goalkeeper claw the ball 
away with difficulty. 

Rangers needed sharper 
movement to throw the 
dogged Walsall defenders 
off their trail. They were 
not lacking in effort but 
their level of skill and com- 
posure left a lot to be de- 
sired and so often ruined 
positions of promise. 

Onaraa Parti Raugaa (S-3-2U Hatcor 
Rose. Yal«« (Slade. OJmin). Rc-ady. 
Maddii. Barraclough. Scully. Mangy. 
Poacock. Sharon. GoUea 
W Mttfl (-4-42)1 Walker. Mjrsfl Green. 
Vlvaash. Pointon. Wrack. Kealtc. Porter 
Brissett: PnnurMlf. Watson (Richolts, 77) 

A D'Llrso (Blllcrluyi 


Rangers fans 
praised after 
their ordeal 
in Salonika 

R ANGERS yesterday con- 
gratulated their fens for 
showing restraint in the race 
of what the club described as 
extreme provocation during 
Tuesday evening's Uefe Cup 
tie at PAOK Salo nika. 

'It was very scary, not at 
all a pleasant experience.” 
said Bob Br an na n, the Ibrox 
chief executive. “We were 
subjected to all sorts or mis- 
siles. A flare was thrown, 
pieces of fencing were aimed 
at us, bottles were thrown, 
and coins were coming down 
throughout the 90 minutes. 

“What I must emphasise is 
the outstanding behaviour of 
the Rangers supporters in that 
area. They took all the abuse 
and did not retaliate. They did 
the club a lot or credit." 

The Rangers players held 
out for a 0-0 draw in Greece 
to progress to the first round. 
Brannan will discuss the situ- 
ation with his chairman 
David Murray before decid- 
ing whether to make an offi- 
cial complaint. If Rangers dn 
It may spell bad news for rhe 
Greeks, who were banned 
from European competition 
for two years in 1902 after 
therr fen ran amok at a match 
with Paris St-Germam. 
Kilmarnock yesierdny 

52522. “i.*? 1000 offvr froni 

Motherwell for the former 
Scotland international Pat 
» VU ?i. an ^ they would 

?iL h ? ? Cottish P^mter 
i^eague to investigate. 

believe Nevin 
“SI*?*’ aw* their chief ex- 

h^i5r3H WeUh sairt: "My 

bMrd feel they have been mll- 

V?, to a difficult posi- 
d?Ii by M oth erwell and are 

!K3iffi£? d 
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Football 


Spurs call 
for Peters in 
hour of need 


MarkTallentire 


T ottenham yester- 
day made their for- 
mer captain Martin 
Peters a non-execu- 
tive director in what is seen 
by many as a belated attempt 
to put a personality on board 
at the club with some knowl- 
edge of the game. 

The arrival of 54-year-old 
peters, who made 149 appear- 
ances for Spurs and scored 46 
goals in five seasons, comes 
days after Sam Chisholm, for- 
merly Rupert Murdoch's 
right-hand man and the ex- 
Sky TV managing executive, 
joined the board. The two 
replace Douglas Alexiou and 
Tony Berry and bring the 
board back up to full strength. 

It has also emerged that 
Spurs’s beleaguered head 
coach Christian Gross has 
initiated at least two clear- 
the-air meetings with the 
players since Saturday's 3-0 
home defeat by Sheffield 
Wednesday, their second 
successive defeat this season. 
But sources dose to the 

Club's owner and chairman 

Alan Sugar have indicated 
that he still intends to offload 
Tottenham provided he can 
find a genuine buyer with up- 
wards of £80 million to pur- 
chase the controlling interest 
he bought for £8 million seven 
years ago. 

A spokesman for Spurs said 
that the continued personal 
abuse Sugar has taken 
following their disastrous 
start to the season has sapped 
his desire to continue. 

For Saturday's six-pointer 
at Everton, coincidentally the 
ground where Gross got his 
Spurs career off to a winning 
start last November, the de- 
fender Colin Calderwood may 
come in for Ramon Vega who 
is suffering with damaged an- 
kle ligaments. 

Gross may also drop Chris 
Armstrong and switch David 
Ginola Cram the left wing to a 
central role alongside Les 


Ferdinand, with Vega the 
main target of the crowd's 
angst in Saturday’s defeat 

"What we have to do now Is 
stick together the board, the 
ma na g er, the players, every- 
one,’' Ferdinand said yester- 
day. "We are professionals, 
even though some people 
have said we have not been 
playing like professionals. 

"We haven't started the sea- 
son well and 95 per cent of us 
accept that We will all have 
to work hard as a unit to get 
some dignity back. 1 ' 

Middlesbrough’s Paul Mer- 
son won his appeal against a 
pre-season sending-off after 
the Football Association 
agreed to reduce his three- 
match suspension to a book- 
ing yesterday. He is now eligi- 
ble for thta Saturday's visit of 
Derby County. 

Merson and the Boro man- 
ager Bryan Robson attended 
an FA hearing in London and 
used video evidence to back 
up their eia?m that the Eng- 
land forward was wrongfully 
dismissed in the game a gains t 
Heerenveen in the Nether- 
lands. The disciplinary com- 
mittee agreed that the referee 
should have booked Merson 
rather than send him off. 

The decision is unlikely to 
please Chelsea's captain Den- 
nis Wise, who was also given 
a three-match suspension by 
the FA after the committee 
watched a video of his pre- 
season sending-off for violent 
conduct in a friendly against 
Atletico Madrid. 

Coventry City’s £1.2 million 
signing Marc Edworthy. last 
season’s Crystal Palace cap- : 
tain and Player of the Year, 
marks the end of a long road 
for Coventry's manager Gor- 
don Strachan. “Gordon tried 
to sign him twice before,” 
said City's chairman Bryan 
Richardson. “The first time, 
18 months ago, Palace said be 
was not for sale and last sea- 
son we were quoted £3 mil- 
lion. But circumstances 
change and we feel we have 
done a good deal.” 


World Track Championships 



French polish . . . Philippe Ermenault on his way to the individual pursuit title in Bordeaux photograph: khoel euler 


Drugs inquiry 
clears Serie A 


Boardman crashes out 


I TALIAN Football was yes- 
terday given a dean bfll of 
health by the country’s 
Olympic Committee anti-dop- 
ing inquiry. But curbs were 
called on the use of creatine, 
an over-the-counter muscle- 
budding agent 
The inquiry summoned 33 
witnesses, mostly Serie A 
players and including Chel- 
sea’s Gianluca Vi alii, but con- 
cluded that the use of creatine 
is an ongoing problem and 
suggested its use be banned 
or restricted. 

Several players told Ugo 
Lon go. whose 50-page report 
was handed to the Italian 
Olympic Committee's presi- i 
dent Mario Pescante jester- ; 
day. that creatine, an amino 
acid powder, is administered 
by their club doctors. 

"Among the illustrious 
pharmacologists that I con- 
tacted no one said this sub- 
stance is good for you," Longo 
said. "Everyone knows that 
certain dosages can improve 
athletes' performances while 
putting their health at risk.” 

The investigation was 
sparked when Roma’s coach 
Zdenek Zeman expressed his 
‘'amazement" at the quick 


muscular development of 
some players. Vialli included. 

"Everyone I spoke to asked 
that we delve into the real 
problem: the use of substances 
that are not prohibited,” 
Longo added. “Our investiga- 
tion has not found evidence of 
[doping] in soccer 

Prosecutors In Torino and 
Bologna are carrying out sepa- 
rate inquiries and Rafiaele 
GuarinieHo, the Torino prose- 
cutor. held talks with toe head 
of the Italian footballers 
association yesterday. 

A spokesman for the union 
pointed out that some players 
erred by “having had toll con- 
fidence in the doctors . . . Soc- 
cer players in general blindly 
trust their club doctors. They 
have toe right to know what 
it is they are taking and what 
the effects are — and this 
probably does not happen". 

• Edmundo reported for 
training at Fiorentina yester- 
day, less than three weeks be- 
fore the start of the Italian 
season. The 27-year-old scored 
four goals in nine games for 
toe Florence club last season 
but fell out with toe then- 
coach Alberto Malesani and 
flew home to BraziL 


Bany An d r e w In B ordea ux 


OU didn’t believe 
me, did you?’’ 

Those were 
Chris Boardman’s 
first words as he put a brave 
foce on his first-round exit 
from the 4.000 metres pursuit 
on the championships’ open- 
ing day — and his 30th birth- 
day — here yesterday. 

The Englishman, riding In 
his first pursuit competition 

since winning his second 
world title in Manchester two 
years ago, had spent the pre- 
vious few days playing down 
his chances of a repeat 
Even so he had not expected 
to finish quite so far down the 
order in the qualifying heats, 
being eliminated after taking 
12th place with a time erf 4min 
28.81 Osec, some I7sec slower 
than his own world record. 

The 33-year-old Francis Mo- 
reau, beaten by Boardman in 
the 1994 final in Sicily, quali- 
fied fastest of toe four semi- 
finalists in 4.19.324 but in toe 
all-French final he was beaten 
by Philippe Ennenault, toe 
defending champion, in a 
time of 4.20.627. That was 
France's second gold medal of 
the day as Arnaud Toumant 
had token the lkm tim e-trial 
with a surprise win over the 


three- times champion. Shane 
Kelly of Australia. 

Boardman took his defeat 
on toe chin after a limited 
preparation which, he 
thought, had promised rather 
more than he delivered In his 
heat against last year’s run- 
ner-up, the Russian Alexei 
Markov, who was almost 4sec 
up after the opening four laps 
of the 2S0-metre track. “It was 


THE Ilford sprint cyclist 
I Gary Edwards has been 
suspended from England's 
Commonwealth Games 
team after failing a routine 
dru^test. 

Edwards, 32, just 
returned from South Af- 
rica, is reported to have 
breached regulations gov- 
erning testosterone levels 
in one of hundreds of tests 
carried out by the UK 
Sports ConndL He has been 
suspended by cycling's gov- 
erning body the British Cy- 
cling Federation (BCF) and 
with the competition in 
Kuala Lumpur just over 
two weeks away, it is 
highly unlikely the inci- 


probably arrogant to think I 
could just do a few days on 
toe track after all that time 
away and be competitive,” 
said the 1992 Olympic 
champion. 

"It would have taken a lot 
of luck for me to have won 
here and it was obviously 
more difficult than 1 
anticipated. 

The tests I did at Manches- 


dent will be resolved in 
time for him to ride. 

A statement from the 
BCF read: “The British Cy- 
cling Federation is ensur- 
ing Gary is kept informed 
of developments at all 
times.” 

• The English and Welsh 
Commonwealth Games 
Councils yesterday con- 
firmed that tests on two 
English athletes and one 
Welsh competitor also had 
“adverse findings”. 

A spokeswoman con- 
firmed the English athletes 
were Edwards and weight- 
lifter Paul Supple. The 
name of the Welsh athlete 
Is as yet unconfirmed. 


ter three weeks ago indicated 
a lot better than this and Fm 
beginning to doubt where 
they came from. 

“I had a slow start. I don’t 
have toe explosive power now 
after riding on toe road, and 
if I do the pursuit again I win 
have to take it a lot more seri- 
ously. But Tm not writing off 
another attempt and. I was 
tempted to stay on for the 
team pursuit" 

In fact Boardman cut his 
Russian opponent's lead to 
l.lsec by the finish but even 
so was some Ssec away from 
qualifying. 

Boardman will partner the 
Australian Stuart O'Grady in 
the Eddy Merckx Grand Prix 
two-up time-trial over 70km 
(44 miles) in Belgium this 
weekend before going off to 
ride the Tour of Spain. 

“I will get some long rides 
in for that over toe next few 
days,” Boardman said. ‘Tm 
really up for the world time- 
trial championship in Hol- 
land in October.” 

In toe lkm event Toumant 
recorded a French record of 
1.01.879 to beat Kelly by some 
0.4sec. The British rider Ja- 
son Queally finished a credit- 
able seventh in 1.03.494, more 
than 0.5sec foster than his 
national record set at altitude 
in Colombia in May. , 



Games place in question after 
Edwards fails random test 


Golf 

Captain James 
fires first shot 


Europe’s Ryder Cup 
pick offers a fresh 
approach. Gordon 
Richardson reports 

T HREE years ago Mark 
James said that any- 
one taking on the 
Ryder Cup captaincy 
had to be “mental”, and after 
accepting the job yesterday 
he admitted: "After next 
year's match I might feel I 
was right." 

But James, who win be 45 In 
October, is looking forward to 
leading the Europeans against 
Ben Crenshaw’s Americans at 
Brookline. Massachusetts, the 
fallowing September. “Hope- 
fully I've absorbed' something 
from serving under captains 
like John Jacobs. Tony Jack- 
lin, Bernard GaHacher and 
Seve Ballesteros and have 
something to offer," he said in 
Munich, where he is for the 
BMW International which 
starts today. 

“I fed I have the experience 
to get the best out of toe team 
and deal with the problems 
that come along, and i won’t 
be afraid to make decisions 
over my two wild-card selec- 
tions, my pairings and my 
singles order." 

James breaks new ground 
by dispensing with a tradi- 
tional vice-captain and nam- 
ing two “assistants” to Sam 
Torrance (provided he does 
not win a team place on 
merit) and Ken Brown “be- 
cause I have a good relation- 
ship with them, they have 
Ryder Cup experience and 
great knowledge of the game 
and are respected by the cur- 
rent playera and because I 
trust their judgment". 

Torrance, who partners toe 
new captain in the first two 
rounds here, was swift to dis- 
miss controversial incidents 
involving James and Brown 
to the 1979 match after which 
both were fined for 
misbehaviour. 

The Scot, who was in the 
r unning for the captaincy be- 
fore deciding he wanted to try 
to play his way on to the 
team, said: "They were two 
young boys placed in a very 
intimidating situation and 
they got their bottoms 
smacked. That was that” 
James, who has played 
seven Ryder Cups, insisted: 
“Oceans of water have gone 
under the bridge since toen. 
It was more a question of atti- 
tude at toe time rather than 
misdemeanours. 

"Some incidents that are 
reported to have happened 
have gone into folklore but 
they have no basis in truth. 



James . . . experienced 


Neither Ken nor 1 can remem- 
ber a situation where Brian 
Barnes is supposed to have 
asked us to step outside so he 
could clip us around toe ear 
— it’s not something that 
would slip the memory. But I 
don’t want to rake it all up 
again after so long.” 

James says bis captaincy, 
win or lose, will almost cer- 
tainly be a one-match affair. 
He is happy about toe system 
of 10 men qualifying automat- 
ically for the side via a points 
system, which begins at next 
week’s European Masters in 
Switzerland and ends with 
next year's Munich event, 
and two being picked by him. 
He expects competition for 
places to be rigorous. 

,r We are at toe stage when 
so many young players are 
coming through that it is very 
difficult to get into toe team.” 
he said. “The older genera- 
tion could be playing for only 
a couple of spots." 

He has no special requests 
to make of Crenshaw: "Nei- 
ther of us have any views 
about the match being played 
in toe right spirit,” he said. 
“It’s been great the last few 
years." 

Darren Clarke, who looks 
certain to feature in James's 
side, is toe only man in toe 
field here who can overtake 
Lee Westwood, absent with a 
hip injury, at the top of toe 
Order of Merit Colin Montgo- 
merie. to third place, cannot 
catch him even if he picks up 
toe top prize of £141,660. 

• Dublin’s K Club has 
emerged as the early favour- 
ite to be the venue at which 
Irela n d will host the Ryder 
Cup for toe first time in 2006. 
Under the agreement to host 
the match, signed yesterday, 
the European Tour will 
receive £7.5 million. The Irish 
government will provide 
£3J) million and the sponsors, 
Aer Lingus, Allied IriBh 
Banks and Waterford Crystal, 
£3,6 million. 


The James years 


1974 English Amateur champion. 

1975 Walker Cup debut: wins three matches, loses one. 

1976 Turns pro, takes Rookie of toe Year title. 

1977 Makes Ryder Cup debut for Great Britain and Ireland at 
Royal Lytham, loses all three matches. 

1978 First of 18 European Tour victories. 

1979 Fined £1,500 for unprofessional conduct in Ryder Cop at 
The Greenbrier. West Virginia. Finishes third on European 
Older of Merit. 

1981 Third in the Open at Royal St George's. Wins two, loses 
three in Europe’s Ryder Cup defeat at Walton Heath. 

1989 Has best Tour season with three victories and wins three 
matches, loses one, as Europe retain Ryder Cup in 14-14 draw 
at The Belfry- 

1991 Wins two, loses three in Ryder Cup defeat at Kiawah 
Island. 

1998 Becomes chairman of European Tour’s tournament 
committee. Loses all three matches as United States retain 
Ryder Cup at The Belfry. 

1995 Wins one, loses one, as Europe regain Ryder Cup at Oak 
Hill, New York. 

1997 Most recent Tour win in Spanish Open. 

1998 Takes career earnings to £2,933,484, 10th on all-time 
European Tour list 
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European Cup 


England 


Second qualifying round, second leg 

LKS Lodz 0 Manchester United 0 (agg: 0-2) 

Red Devils 
delight in 
grey draw 


David Lacey in Lodz sees United 
ease through to the group stage 


ANCHESTER 
United assured 
themselves of 
another season 
amid the rich 
pickings of the Champions 
League here last night with a 
thoroughly controlled exer- 
cise in patient, possessive 
football to deny LKS Lodz any 
realistic chance of recovering 
from the 2-0 defeat they had 
suffered in the opening leg. 

For United the operation hi 
Poland was not dissimilar to 
the goalless draw in Monaco 
which had preceded their de- 
parture; on an away goal at 
Old Trafiord, from last sea- 
son's quarter-finals. This 
time however the strategy 
seemed more Justified, given 
United's advantage. 

Certainly the surro undings 
could hardly have been in 
greater contrast to the archi- 
tecturally exotic stadium in 
the principality. Zt was a grey 
evening in central Poland and 
as the night wore on pouring 
rain hardly helped the dreary 
scale. For United however 
the assurance of another 
chance to compete in 
Europe's most prestigious 
tournament was nothing but 
heartwarming. 

Enough of Alex Ferguson's 
players had had experience of 
potentially awkward but es- 
sentially negotiable matches 
in the small, grey stadiums of 
eastern Europe to recognise ! 
the task they faced. Not that 
the atmosphere was seething 
with Polish anticipation. 

Uefa’s safety regulations 
had restricted the "crowd” to 
two small seating areas over- 
looking the halfway line. The 1 
rest was an empty swathe of 
terracing. Such is the reality . 
of life among the have-nots of 
European football. 


Ferguson’s preference of 
Teddy Sheringham to Andy 
Cole was an indication of how 
keen United were to keep the 
game at an even tempo. With 
the newly-signed Dwight 
Yortee not eligible until the 
Champions League proper, 
Paul Scholes was recalled to 
augment what United hoped 
would be a holding operation 
designed to preserve the 
status quo. 

Not that this was ever going 
to be that simple. For LKS the 
first leg had been a purely de- 
fensive operation. Last night 
by contrast they attacked 


Beckham, for once 
on aground where he 
was not booed, 
marked the occasion 
with a yellow card 


with pace and width and in 
generous numbers. 

Little Rafal Niznik an- 
nounced Lodz intentions in 
opening half-minute with 
a shot from 25 yards that wait 
Just wide but gradually Roy 
Keane and Nicky Butt as- 
serted their authority in mid- 
field, and from thia platform 
United started to gain a grip 
on the match. As they did so, 
David Beckham and Ryan 
Giggs began to establish regu- 
lar contact with Scholes and 
Sheringham in the ap- 
proaches to goaL 

Apart from a couple of Beck- 
ham’s more modest free&cks, 
United did not achieve a seri- 
ous scoring attempt until mid- 
way through the first half 


when Butt met a poor clear- 
ance from Arid Jakubowskl 
with a hard-driven low shot 
that Bogudaw Wypario saved 
with same difficulty. Yet their 
pressure was mounting aR the 
same. 

After half an hour Beck- 
ham, for rjmnft Wilding Vitmcrff 

an an away ground where be 
was not being booed, marked 
the occasion by getting him- 
selfa yellow card for upending 
Kos. Generally, however. Un- 
ited’s attitude was one of mea- 
sured calm. 

Arid In the 43rd minute 
Giggs appeared to have set up 
a goal for Beckham fay run- 
ning at a retreating defence in 
the inside-right position and 

riion wandiwg Hip TEngland man 

through with only Wypario to 
b«it. But Beckham mishit 
shot, giving the LKS goal- 
keeper the chance to push a 
gently rising ball over the bar. 

A goal for Manchester 
United then and what Hide life 
there was in the contest 
would have disappeared. At 
the start of file second half 
Nixnlk’a brisk cross gave 
Schmeichel a rare feel of the 
ban but as Sheringham, under 
pressure as he met Beckham's 
low centre, sliced another 
good rhancp wide rtnfteH ap- 
peared merely to be biding 
their time. 

Increasingly the movements 
of LKS were running Into cul- 
de-sacs as United’s midfield 
and defence closed the gaps. A 
free kick from Kos which 
looped wide off a defender 
briefly raised Polish hopes hut 
file evening rain d id nothing 
for local enthusiasm long 
since dampened fay what was 
always likely to he a lost Lodz 
cause. 

UU LMte (3-4-1-2): Wypario; Pawlak. 
Bencftcwskl. Kryalak; Jakuuovald (Booaj. 
BSriln). WyctazMoMcz, Lanart (PluclannR, 
ST). Kba; Mzntt; Zutwrak (Katya, ST). 
WtaaioqrcM. 

■aiii lmlii IMM (*-4-2), Schmalchal; 
P NwUc. Sam, Johnson. trwin; BacMiam. 
Kaana. Butt. Qlooa (Solak)a«r. CM); 
SehoMa. StarlngHam. 

W a f aaaa , C Graztano (Raly). 




Taste erf nutmeg.. . Teddy Sheringham slips the ball through the legs of GrzegorzKryslak photograph: johnsolev 


bowler 

fined 

£1,000 


UtoSriwir 


3 BN HOLLIOAKE was 
fined £1.000 yesterday 
after an alarm call 
lied to materialise max-- 
g him late for the final 
inland squad session bo- 
re today’s eufreff Test 
pinst Sri Lanka at The 
vaL . 

The Surrey all-rounder, 
ho will earn £3.150 if he 
aWz the team proper, did 
>t arrive at the ground 
on the team's Chelsea 
>tel until 10 am, 45 min- 
tes late, and immediately 
curred the wrat h of the 
agland management. 
David Graveney, the 
mirmaii of the England 
lectors, does not act on 
Isclpllnary matters be- 
L use of his dual role aa 
ineral secretary of the 
rofesalonal Cricketers* 
ssociatlon, the players’ 
itVyw- He referred the mat- 
r to the England and 
r ales Cricket Board's advi- 
iry committee who Ira* 
jsed the fine. 

“Ben has let himself and 
lo down,” said Gra- 
sney, “but he has apolo- 
sed, been fined and the 
atter Is now closed.” 
England face the prospect 
; going Into the final Test 
f the summer without two 
ay batsmen. As expected 
asser Hussain felled a fit- 
ass test on his Injured 
roln yesterday and will be 
iplaced by Lancashire’s 
rim Crawley, but Mike 
therton was a surprise ab- 
ntee from the nets. 

A glum former England 
tptain sat in pain on The 
val balcony and nursed 
is chronic back problem. 

It was probably the damp 
r that was responsible, 
lough, and Atherton is ex- 
acted to be fit today. But 
teve James, rather than 
r arwlckshire f s Nick 
wight or Darren Maddy of 
deestezshire. was drafted 
i as cover, presumably be- 
inse his county Glamor- 
tn are not playing in file 
orrent round of champion- 
dp matches. 

Tills mAfltiK that (iraptnp 


Owl pwvtow, page It 
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Frank Keating 


An island hop 
that helped 
change the 
cricket map 

■^ TEITH FLETCHER'S 
■K England side were Sri 
■ mLanka'B opponents 
when they played their first 
official Test match 16 years 
ago in Colombo. England were 
demob happy, having arrived 
after losing an Interminably 
dreary Ove-Test series In In- 
dia when Sunil Gavaskar, one 
up after the first, proved fer 
more canny than Fletcher at 
slowing down the over-rates. 

It was the end of February. 

A handful of journos had been 
hanging on to Fletcher's swel- 
tering caravan all round the 
subcontinent since October, 
and a pinnacle of delight was 


to find the team’s Colombo 
hotel had ice-cold Guinness on 
tap. That probably contrib- 
uted to the fact that not one of 
us sniffed a hint of the immi- 
nent "rebel” tour of South Af- 
rica, stealthily organised 
under our very noses by half a 
dozen of the England tourists 
and which was to begin only 96 
hours after the and of this Sri 
Lanka Test. 

None the wiser, either, was 
the posse c£ bigwigs from 
Lord’s who flew infers cele- 
bration banquet during the 
match. They were none too 
amused at the dinner when 
dear old captain Fletch — al- 
ways bad at names, earlier In 
the tour he had Introduced 
Paul Allott to the Indian Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi as 
“er, John Arkrtt” — had his 
whole team sniggering at 
every mention he made of the 
gracious host country which 
had, of course, not long 
changed its name. 

When he first began touring 
Keith had batted a few times 
there after Indian tours or on 
steamship stopovers on the 
way to Australia, when Sri 

Lanka had been known as Cey- 
lon. Now throughout his 
speech, the engaging Mr Mala- 
prop of a captain inspired his 
fond team to unseemly fits of 
schoolboy giggles by at least 
five times in his speech refer- 
ring to this brand new cricket- 
ing country as "Sri-Lon”. 


Fletcher never captained 
Rn g fond a gain, and T often 
wonder if that was the reason. 
A more likely cause, though, is 
that fer the first three days of 
the inaugural Test, the hosts 
and debutants played much 
the better cricket and were 
poised to give a sound and dra- 
matic b anting *n the English- 
men, half cf whom had other 

thj p gn op fiieir minds . 

Fletcher was a cajoler, 
never abater-outer, and on 
the final morning it was the 
vice-captain Bob Willis — who 
wasn’t goingto South Africa 
— who drew himself to his frill 
height and gave the team an 

awesome roDicMng in the 
dressing-room for being so 
spineless. John Emburey, who 
was going, promptly went out 
and took six wickets in no 
time and the match was won. 

T HE men from Lord's 
duly took note and fer 
the next Test it was Wllr 
lis who led out England. 

That inaugural Test cf Sri 
Lanka's in 1982 coincided with 
the precise centenary cf the 
first lauding on the island by a 
team cfEngllsh cricketers. 
Hon. Ivo Bligh’s side, en route 
to Australia, played an en- 
forced game m Colombo when 
the steamer Glenroy had put 
infer repairs. The team 
played a two-dayer against the 
Dublin Fusiliers who were 
garrisoned in Colombo. 


Arthur Shrewsbury's 1886 
English team made a refuell- 
ing stopover and had some net 
practice, and Lancashire’s 
stonewafler Richard Bari ow 
noted in his Journal: "We had 

a good look around, and had 

some fine fun with the dar- 
kies. "In 1891, the FAQ's pre- 
mier steamship carrying WG 
Grace's team to Australia put 
In tor the first official stopover 
match, and the Doc himself 
briskly jotted in his Journal: 
'X)ct27. Whistle-stop. Co- 
lombo. Hit wicket, 14.” 

Generous arrangements, 
too, in 191L when 8,000 turned 
out to watch Jack Hobbs play 
whan Pelham Warner’s team 
passed by on the SS Orvieto. 
The Ceylon Observer noted: 
Tfobbe made 45 includtnga 
six and was frill of splendour 
butveiyflashy.”TheEagllsh- 

marv tn hiTlpil 91 ft and than fho 

paper continued, the players 
took a prolonged luncheon at 
the Princes of at least I’A 

hours, during which Hmw the 
spectators became very rest- 
less”. They returned to bowl 
out 20 locals far 59. The score- 
book still logs: "Umpire was 
Mr Polly, ship’s passenger.” 

There seem to have been 
quite a few passing-by Mr Pol- 
ly a umpiring Test matches in 
the summer of 1998. For this 
r pItehaWp and angp W*lrff i« 
final Test, lotus pray today’s 
pair at The Oval sharpen up 
that particular act 


Guardian Crossword No 21 v 364 


Set by Hendra 





t Beg for crust of bread with 
cheese spread (7) 

8 FaS asleep and drfobte away 
(**3) 

9 First capital gens tax in 
Berkshire?® 

10 Laid up h bunk, free study 
may follow (9) 

11 Inelegant try In cooking, in 


amusing fashion (14) 

IS Bftofcompanyathome{4) 

14 Big healthy chap brings back 
theatre organs (8) 

17 Leaves scattered around 
North Carolina, In parts 
surrounded by foreign 
territory (8) 

18 Celebrated return of the . 
wildebeest (4) 

SI Lflw Lady Macbeth in swirling 


Columbian mists? (14) 

23 Ensemble playing for money 
before a party (5,4) 

24 Boredom, a bit of e rotten 
nuisance (5) 

28 Rreshlane In final stages of 
match(7) 

28 Pity Engineers taking on 
Signals? (7) 

Across 


1 Drop a bunch of keys (4) 

2 C02? (6-2-7) 

3 One of two (one in three Is 
incorrect)® 

4 Bath » changing traditions (6) 
8 Lawyer twice sits, unusually, 

for artists (8) 

8 First tore rafting, sadly (8) 

7 Seniortoprotongedease, 
possibly (3,3.0) 

8 Long for favour in the 
masquerade (5,5) 

12 See balls scattered sound 
crickstdub? That's handy (10) 
18 Feeling of unease ’ere, we 
hear, in SE Asia federation (8) 

18 New member admftsaname 
fortWnsWn(8) 

19 One is powerless whan girdle 
floss flying (6) 

20 Engfehhunte returning for 
Prize (?) 

22 A lot of money for a large 

bu3dlng(4) 
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The 3Com tts, Robotics 56 K 
Message Modem 

Let technology work for you 
for a change. Not only does 
this modem store voice and fez 
messages, even when your 
computer’s oft it also allows 
y° u to ac cess your mes sages 
remotely. 
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